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“How I Managed te Get Eggs Last Winter.”’ 


I.—First Prize Letter. 
Y HENS usually give me a 60 per cent egg yield, or over, in 
M winter. These are the rules I have followed: 
1. Selected stock: hens pure-bred and 
qualities. 
2.. Comfortable houses : 


selected for laying 


IIl.—Home-Raised Feeds Fill the Biil. 


I persuaded my husband to sow oats in the early fall all around the 
chicken house and yard. This afforded the hens something green to 
feed on all the time. 


The feed which I gave them consisted of scraps left over from the | 





dining table, in which I | 





open front, tight walls, good 
floors and roof, plenty of 
scratching room. 

3. Good feed and plenty 
of it: wheat bran, grit, char- 
coal, oyster shell, beef 
scrap, good wheat (the best 
chicken feed), corn meal 
and a little cottonseed meal 
in dry mash with bran. 
Green feed and fresh earth 
all the time. 

4. Small flocks: I donot 
have over seven or eight 
hens ina yard, Each flock 
has two yards; ihe hens run 
in one on green stuff, while 
anew supply is sprouting 
in the other. 

5. Only pullets kept for 
winter layers: a few year- 
old hens are kept for 
breeders. 

6. Careful and unremit- 
ting attention: this is the 
hardest part of chicken 








WHITE LEGHORNS ON WARREN POULTRY FARM, WISE, N. C. 


would crumble browned | 
egg shells and feed early in | 
the morning. Their mid- | 
day meal consisted of corn | 
chops mixed with about an | 
equal amount of good 
wheat bran. 

Their evening feed was 
whole corn, giving them ail | 
they would eat at night | 
with some generally left, | 
which they would devour | 
after flying down from the | 
roost early in the morning. | 
I took special pains to keep 
a bountiful supply of fresh, 
clean water at all times dur- 
ing the day, never allowing 
them to drink very cold | 
water. | 

Plenty of good gravel 
and charcoal was scattered 
about in the runs where 
they could get it when want- | 
ed. Last, but not least, [ | 
succeeded in keeping every- 











raising. If you cannot give 
it, do not expect winter eggs. Water, feed, dust baths, lice, houses— 
all must be looked after. Hens must be kept in the best physical con- 
dition. Cleanliness is essential. Lice, filth, and lack of feed are chief 
causes of the empty egg basket. 

7. Let me make this point a repetition of one before: Green feed is 
a necessity. Rye, oats, wheat, crimson clover, etc., will save other 
feed, keep hens healthy, and add enormously to the egg yield. 

Mrs. W. FE. Jenkins, Ellendale, Tenn. 


Il.—Second Prize Letter. 

Last October I had 65 hens (yearlings and pullets). The yearlings 
had begun laying in September and in October some of the pullets 
began. Soby December and January I was getting all the eggs I could 
expect from a well-kept flock of hens. I feed my hens wheat, oats, 
and corn of mornings and milk about 9 o'clock. In the evening I give 
them wheat and corn, two parts corn to one wheat. {[ crack all of the 
bones we have from the meats, which they relish very much. Then I 
give them pumpkins, beets or turnips—anything [ have. Oncea day I 
turn them out on the oats or rye. I always give them plenty of water, 
and if the weather is very cold [ warm the water. Charcoal, grit, and 
oyster shells are always kept before them. A protection from the 
wind is also very necessary. My flock of 65 hens averaged me 45 eggs 
per day all winter. The fundamental principles in egg production are 
cleanliness and constant attention.—Mrs. 





H. W. Walker, Julian, N. C. 


thing moderately clean. 

With this feeding my hens were thrifty and laid regularly, seldom | 
failing to get at least two-thirds as many eggs as I had hens, and quite | 
often I would get more than that per cent. 


Mrs. W. H. Crutchfield, Prattsville, Ark. 
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J Good protection, 
S a ife from Sirs! Fo ee. 
splendid satisfaction belong to the farmer and property 
owner whose buildings are covered with our well known 


| wWOLl, 


Galvanized 


Roofing and Siding Products 


Hizghest Quality—Sold by Weight. 

These products afford the best possible protection from rain, snow, 
wind and storm, ightning cannot set them on fire, and they resist 
every condition 3 weather, APOLLO products are economical in first 
cost, easy to apply, save vide in sheathing, and are neat, strong, dura- 
ble and sanitary. Look for the trade-mark, Accept no substitute. Sold 
by leading dealers everywhere. Demand APOLLO Best Bloom Galvan- 
ized Sheets for your Tanks, Culverts, Cisterns — silos, as well as for 
your Roofing, Siding, and general sheet met 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE “COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Write to-day for booklet ‘BETTER BUILDINGS.” A postal will bring it. 
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THE TRINIDAD- oars 


Ready Roofing 


mesa with “Nature’s ribet iigs —ee 
sun, ap ety and fire and to defend ene roof wit’ 
its resisting, lasting life, and keep it weather-tight. 
Genasco smooth-surface roofing is supplied with 
patented Kant-leak Kleets, which make seams | 
waterproof without cement, and prevent nail leaks. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. 


face. 


Guaranteed. Smooth or mineral sur- 
Write us for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and ready roofing 


Philadelphia 
_ New York Chicago 
San Francisco 














mt SHINGLE THAT LASTS 


Costs No More—Gives Better Service 


HY spend your money for the ordinary kind of 
roofing when for the same price, you can secure 
“Carolina” Metal Shingles—they are artistic, sanitary, fire- 
proof, weather-proo!, and inexpensive. 
q No soldering is necessary as one sheet fits into the 
other securely by means of our own perfect fitting 
locking device. Any carpenter can erect our shingles. 








THE CAROLINA 

q Furnished in gal- 
vanized and painted 
steel or painted tin. 
Packed 136 shingles 
(enough for 100 sq. 
ft:) in each crate. 
g Write for our cat- 
alogue and give a 
sketch or tell us size 
of your roof. 

WE WILL SAVE YOU MONEY AND PROVIDE A BETTER ROOFING 


THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


WILMINGTON, N. C. - - 6th and Martin Sts. 
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OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 





TO EITHER OFFICE. 
INGHAM, ALA., 


COMMUNIC mat REGARDING ADVERTISING OR 


ED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT oo POSTOFFICE AT BIRM 
UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 





One year $1.00 
Six months a Gees et ea. -50 
Three months .. . ‘ 25 


for ten cents. Sample copy free. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: ~- 


(Two, three and five year rates applicable only on subscriptions paid: w/trolty és advance.) 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


Two years 
Three years 
Five years 














Our Greatest Subscription Offer 


“BLOCK OF THREE” 
Yearly Subscriptions for $2.00 


' EK HAVE got to make things 
| over in the Southern States 


these next ten years, men and 
brethren. 
We have the chance to make the 


South the leading farming section of 


America, and we must do it. 

It must be mdde a land of “better 
” a land of flocks and herds, 
of richer soils, and of alert, progres- 


| sive Farmers. 


It must be made a land of ‘better 
business,”” a land of better market- 
ing, of business organization and co- 
operation, the country abreast of the 


city. 


It must be made a land of “better 
living,” a land where a richer social 


| life prevails, where race relations are 
| better 
schools 


adjusted, a land of 
and better churches, and 

where all life is richer and fairer. 
We must get all our farm popula- 

tion waked up and lined up as one 


better 


| united army fighting for those things. 


* * x 

ND the easiest and quickest way 

to get the farmers waked up, as 
we see it, is to get them to reading 
a paper interested not only in teach- 
ing them better farming but in get- 
ting them organized for all-round 
progress. 

That's the sort of paper we are try- 
ing to make The Progeeses Karmer; 
and it goes to the family 52 times in 
every year, carrying this Gospel of 
Progress. 

* * & 
OW it you know any better plan 
to get your neighborhood waked 


, up and lined up, go ahead and push 
) that plan. 


But if you don’t know a_ better 


| plan, then we want to enlist your in- 
| terest in 
| Farmer. 


boosting The Progressive 


It will take 200,000 
common 
lined up in our 


farmers in- 
purpose and 
Progressive Farmer 


| Family to get the results we want— 


and we want your help in climbing 
straight toward this 200.000 mark. 


O HASTEN this result, we have 
now decided to offer The Progres- 


| sive Farmer from now till December 


15th in “Blocks of Three” for $2— 


The Progressive Farmer, 


I enclose herewith two dollars in payment of a‘ 





blocks of three yearly subscriptions, 
new or renewal, for $2. 

That is to say, the regular cash 
price of The Progressive Farmer is, 
as you know, $1 a year, but in order 
to enable you to go out and get your 
whole neighborhood interested in the 
same sort of things you are, we will 
renew your own subscription one 
year and accept two other yearly sub- 
scriptions all for $2 

Thus each subscriber in the “Block 
of Three” saves 33 1-3 cents a year 

Mind you, we cannot under any 
conditions accept one or’ two sub- 
gi pe at this rate. It must be 

a “BLOCK OF THREE.” Of course, 
‘oui may send as many over three as 
you wish, if all are sent at one time, 
but there must be at least three in 
the same order to entitle you to this 
rate. 

ORLOVER, while the offer is 

made for the purpose of getting 
new readers into The Progressive 
Parmer Family, we shall make no 
distinction in this proposition. 

The “Block of Three” may be all 
new or all renewal, or part new and 
part renewal, 

But what we want you to do is to 
try to get us some NEW subscrip- 
tions, 

Please go over to your neighbor 
who hasn’t been taking the paper, 
and say: ‘See here, neighbor, I want 
you to take The Progressive Farmer 
next year. They are offering it for 
a short time in Blocks of Three for 
$2. That is to say, three of us join- 
ing together can get it for 66 2-3 
cents apiece, or say 70 cents, includ- 
ing postage. Give me 70 cents and 
let me send it to you in a Block of 
Three.” 

IND you, you must make it plain 

to him that it’s a “Block of 
Three,” and that the offer is made 
only for a limited time, 

We have never before made so lib- 
eral an offer and may never do so 
again, 

Now is the time to make a clean 
sweep of your neighborhood. 

Take the blank herewith, get up 
your names, and pile in the “BLOCKS 
OY THREE.” 


1913. 


Block of Three’’ 


subscriptions to your paper as follows: 








NAME 


New or 
Renewal 


TOWN 











Sent in by (Name) 


Town 








_State__ 


| CO-@PERATION PAYS. YOU SAVE A DOLLAR ON A“BLOCK OF THREE” 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








HOW MUCH PASTURE WILL AN 
ACRE GIVE? 


One of the Questions Often Asked but 
One Impossible to Answer. 


UR readers persist in asking us to 

tell them how many hogs may be 
grazed on a certain area of different 
crops. Today we have two such re- 
quests. One tells the crops and the 
size of the hogs, and says the land 
will make 300 pounds of lint cotton 
per acre. The other says the land is 
rich, but neither states the crops nor 
the size of the hogs. 

We can give the number of hog 
and the length of time they were 
grazed on an acre of different crops, 
and the gains they made; but we can 
not give even an intelligent estimate 
of what any crop will do in the fu- 
ture. Even when we know how 
much cotton the land produced last 
year, the crops to be grown and the 
size of the hogs, we are still lacking 
many important facts necessary to 
giving an intelligent opinion. The 
manner of preparing the land or cul- 
tivating the crop, the season, the 
amount of grain to be fed, if any, and 
other factors largely determine the 
results. In short, an opinion on such 
a subject is about as valuabie as an 
opinion on the size of a potato or of 
an ear of corn. 

It usually requires from five to 
seven pounds of grain to produce one 
pound of gain on a hog and a fair 
daily gain for a hog is one pound a 
day. Of course, here again conditions 
differ. Some hogs will eat more and 
make better gains, and a gain of one 
and one-half pounds a day or even 
two pounds is not unusual. 

If, however, we know the yields of 
crops we can make a pretty close es- 
timate of the length of time a certain 
area will feed a given number of hogs 
of a given weight. For instance, if a 
field of corn and peas that will pro- 
duce 30 bushels of corn and ten 
bushels of peas is hogged off, it will 
graze or feed ten hogs weighing 150 
pounds each about 40 days, esti- 
mating that a 150-pound hog will eat 
one and one-half pounds of peas and 
four to five pounds of corn a day. 
But the next year, or if cultivated by 
another man, this same field may not 
produce more than 20 to 25 bushels 
of corn and five bushels of peas. 

In Alabama tests one acre of pea- 
nuts alone, grown in 1911 carried 
ten pigs weighing 61 pounds each 
when started and 159 pounds when 
taken out of the pasture, for a period 
of 45 days, and a crop grown in 1912 
carried ten pigs for 32 days which 
weighed 43 pounds each at the begin- 
ning and 88 pounds each when taken 
off the pasture. 

A crop like rape, or some of the 
cereals, will grow all the fall and win- 
ter, and alfalfa, clovers, etc, will 
grow all summer if not grazed too 
closely and there should therefore be 
sufficient -area to prevent too close 
grazing. But here again it is impos- 
sible to state how many hogs aver- 
aging, say 100 pounds each, can be 
grazed on an acre. For instance, at 
the Mississippi Branch Experiment 
Station, at Holly Springs, 1,500 
pounds of hogs were grazed on a 
half-acre of alfalfa and _ still a 
good cutting of hay secured. It goes 
without saying that this was a good 
acre and that there was a good stand 
of vigorous, growing alfalfa. In an 
Alabama test five pigs weighing 45 
pounds each were turned on two- 
thirds of an acre of rape November 


9, 51 days after planting, and were 
grazed on this area until spring. 

A good crop of soy beans in 1910, 
at the Alabama Experiment Station, 
carried ten pigs weighing at the start 
44 pounds each for a period of 43 
days when they received a one-fourth 
ration of corn. With a one-half ra- 
tion of corn one acre carried ten pigs 
weighing 46 pounds each at the start 
for 48 days, and when the pigs re- 
ceived three-fourths of a ration of 
corn one acre carried ten pigs weigh- 
ing 43 pounds each ait the start for a 
period of 62 days. 

In such a statement it must ‘not be 
overlooked that the pigs usually 
make faster gains when more grain is 
given to supplement the pastures, 
but it does not follow that these 
gains are more profitably made and 
that the larger grain rations are al- 
ways more profitable. In fact, prob- 
ably cheaper gains are generally 
made when from one-fourth to one- 
half a grain ration is fed along with 
grazing crops; but this will, of course, 
depend largely on the nature of the 
grazing crop. 

As to the grazing oats will furnish, 
Bulletin No. 124, of the Louisiana 
Experiment Station contains the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“Tt. depends upon when the 
oats are sown, how rich the land 
is, how cold the winter is and 
how much wet weather we have. 
Oats sown in early Oetober (Sep- 
tember further North in the Cot- 
ton Belt) on good land, in an 
average year, should maintain 
four or five sows with their full 
litters of pigs (per acre) if the 
mothers are fed a moderate 
amount of concentrated feed at 
first, diminishing the amount as 
the pigs eat oats more. 

As to sweet potatoes the same bul- 
letin states: 

“An acre of sweet potatoes 
should feed eight to ten hogs, 
one year old, for 60 days, if one 
uses some supplemental feed in 
the form of rice polish or rice 
bran.” 


These statements are correct for 
the conditions and crops in the tests 
made, but one acre may easily pro- 
duce more grazing than three or four 
other acres, under other conditions, 
and it is also a fact that the same 
acre may furnish twice as much graz- 
ing one year as it will some other 
year. 





Where it Pays to Use Ground 
Phosphate Rock. 


READER asks if land which has 

been sowed to peas every year 
but two or three for ten years and 
which produced 1,000 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre with 200 pounds of 
low-grade fertilizer, contains suffi- 
cient humus to make it advisable to 
use ground phosphate rock instead 
of acid phosphate to supply the phos- 
phoric acid needed? 

We assume that the pea crops have 
been taken off for hay and in view of 
this fact and the fact that the yield 
of cotton was not over 1,000 pounds 
of seed cotton per acre, we are some- 
what doubtful of the wisdom of us- 
ing ground phosphate rock instead of 
acid phosphate. If some of the pea 
crops had been plowed under and the 
land showed sufficient fertility to 
produce a bale of lint cotton per acre, 
instead of about 350 pounds, then we 
would be willing to risk advising the 
use of ground phosphate rock. It ap- 


pears that land that has grown a pea 
crop seven or eight years out of the 
last ten .ought to be well supplied 
with humus, but if these pea crops 
are removed for hay it is very doubt- 
ful if such is the case. In view of the 
fact that twice as much ground phos- 
phate rock and four times as much 
phosphoric acid can be applied for 
the same cost as if acid phosphate is 
used it may pay to use the ground 
rock. It is certain that it will if the 
land contains sufficient decaying veg- 
etable matter, but as to this we can 
not state without more knowledge of 
the land or an examination of it. 





Pea Crop on Rented Land. 


READER asks: ‘Does it pay to 

let a renter sow oats or wheat 
for one-third of the crop put in the 
landlord’s barn and allow the renter 
free use of the land to sow peas, or 
should the landlord also have a share 
of the peas as rent on the land for 
that crop? If not, would it be better 
for the land to grow up in grass and 
weeds to be turned under before frost 
than to have the land bare and noth- 
ing to turn under after the peas are 
cut?” 

If the pea crop is cut and sold, or 
if cut and fed and the manure not 
returned to the land, we believe the 
landlord should have a share of the 
pea crop for rent. If the cowpeas 
are grazed off, or if the cowpea hay is 
fed, the manure saved and returned 
to the land, the landlord can well af- 
ford to waive the rent of the land 
for growing the pea crop, especially 
if the renter will use 200 or 300 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre on 
the cowpeas. Practically the same 
answer applies to the second ques- 
tion. If the cowpeas are removed 
from the land and no stable manure 
returned, nor acid phosphate applied 
to the pea crop, it will make little 
difference to the landlord whether a 
pea crop is grown or the land is al- 
lowed to grow a crop of grass and 
weeds to be plowed under. If the 
pea crop is removed and nothing put 
on the land, the amount of nitrogen 
may be slightly increased, but the 
supply of phosphoric acid and potash 
will be reduced; while the growth of 
grass and weeds will add humus- 
making material but will neither add 
to nor take from the supply of plant 
foods in the soil. 

One-third the wheat crop should 
be fair annual rent for the land and 
if the landlord can make any arrange- 
ment regarding the pea crop that will 
add to the fertility of the soil, he 
should be willing to allow the renter 
to grow a crop of peas after the 
wheat is off. But if the land is to be 
robbed of plant foods, by the growing 
of the pea crop, the landlord should 
have a share of the pea crop for 
rent. 





What Johnson Grass Takes From 
the Land. 

READER asks if Johnson grass 

will “‘impoverish the land great- 
ly’ when the hay is removed and 
sold from the farm? The land is rich 
bottom which overflows. 

If three tons of Johnson grass hay 
per acre be taken off annually, ap- 
proximately the following plant foods 
will be removed from the soil: 


Nitrogen, 65 to 70 pounds. 
Phosphoric acid, 25 to 30 pounds. 
Potash, 110 to 115 pounds. 


This seems like a pretty rapid de- 
pletion of the plant foods, but the 
writer recently heard a good farmer 
declare quite positively that Johnson 
grass improved the land more than 
alfalfa. He cited the fact that for 
two years he had made much better 
corn on Johnson grass sod than on 


alfalfa sod, to prove his contention. 

That this man made better corn on 
the Johnson grass sod is not to be de- 
nied, but there is much room for dis- 
cussion as to the reasons for this re- 
sult. 

There is no manner of doubt but 
Johnson grass removes nitrogen from 
the soil, while alfalfa is likely to add 
considerable nitrogen. Both will de- 
plete the soil of phosphoric acid and 
potash when the hay is removed. 
Why then has the general opinion 
arisen that Johnson grass improves 
the land? It makes an abundant 
growth of underground stems or 
root-stocks which when they decay 
add humus, improve the mechanical 
condition of the soil and set frea 
plant foods already in the soil, but 
which have not been available for 
feeding crops. This being the case, 
Johnson grass will for a time, espec- 
jally on land rich in plant foods, im- 
prove the fertility of the land, but in 
the course of time the soil will be de- 
pleted and if the removal of the hay 
were persisted in the land would fin- 
ally become less productive. 

In the case under consideration the 
land overflows several times for a 
few hours in winter, and there may 
be sufficient deposit left by the water 
to keep up this fertility; but even if 
this occurs the production of Johnson 
grass hay will not be maintained un- 
less the land is plowed up every few 
years. Constant mowing or grazing 
weakens the growth of Johnson 
grass. 


asinine acaiaabigin 


Legume Hays in a Ration for Work- 


Stock. 


READER in south Mississippi 

wants to know the proportions in 
which Mexican clover and cowpea 
hays, and oats, corn and cottonseed 
meal should be fed to horses and 
mules. 

Tracy, in Farmers’ 
says that chemical analysis shows 
Mexican clover ‘‘nearly or quite as 
rich a feed as red clover.” The hays 
are both rich in protein arid there- 
fore if oats and corn are used for 
grain, we need no cottonseed meal to 
supply the required amount of pro- 
tein to form a balanced ration. In 
fact, Mexican clover and cowpea hay, 
and corn alone will form a fairly well 
balanced ration for horses and mules, 

Unless a pound of oats can be sup- 
plied as cheaply or cheaper than a 
pound of corn we do not advise the 
use of oats at all for feeding work- 
stock, when these other feeds are 
available. In fact, to make the use 
of oats economical for horse feeding 
in the South it is probable that pound 
for pound they should not cost over 
four-fifths as much as corn, for it is 
generally accepted that four pounds 
of corn equal five pounds of oats for 
horse feeding. We have no need for 
oats to supply the protein with cot- 
tonseed meal at present prices and 
Mexican clovers and cowpea hays 
available. 

We suggest equal quantities of 
Mexican clover and cowpea hay and 
from one to one and one-fourth 
pounds of corn per day for every 100 
pounds of the animal’s weight. 

If oats are cheap enough to justify 
their use we suggest equal parts of 
oats and corn by weight and the feed- 
ing of*from one and one-fourth 
pounds to one and one-half pounds 
per day per 100 pounds of the ani- 
mal’s weight. 

Unless oats are cheap—not over 
40 cents a bushel with corn at 70 to 
cents a bushel—we advise feed- 
ing one pound of cottonseed meal to 
six pounds of corn and of this mix- 
ture using from one pound to one 
and one-fourth pounds per day for 
every 100 pounds of the animal’s 
weight. 


Bulletin No.102 


or 
io 
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What Farmers Wunt to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY. 





Wants to Improve With Clover. 
OMEONE living at Comer, Ga., 
writes with a pale pencil om rough 

dark paper, and while I have manag- 
ed to read his letter I cannot by any 
sort of guessing, make out what his 
name is. If he had signed his name 
plainly I would have written him by 
mail. He says: “JT have twenty 
acres of land which has been planted 
in cotton for seven years or more. I 
wish to improve this by the use of 
clover. I shall break the land with a 
reversible disk, with three horses, as 
soon as the cotton now on the land 
is harvested, which will be some time 
in November. I then want to sow it 
to bur clover, and next spring turn 
half the land for cotton, and half 
for corn, and when I lay-by the cot- 
ton sow crimson clover and turn this 
in the spring for corn, and put the 
corn land in cotton, after sowing peas 
among the corn. What do you think 
of this? Is it necessary to inoculate 
for thé bur clover?” 

This will be a great deal better 
than growing cotton on the land ev- 
ery year, but it is keeping the land 
every summer exposed to the sun in 
clean cultivation. It would be better 
to make the rotation a three-year one 
and follow the corn with winter oats, 
and these with peas for hay, and then 
crimson clover for cotton. Now, in 
sowing crimson clover on land to be 
planted in cotton, it will, of course, 
have to be turned earlier than when 
it is sown for corn, but nevertheless it 
will pay well to sow crimson clover 
for cotton, even if it be turned under 
when only ankle high. It will have 
played its part as a winter cover, and 
will pay well even if not let get in 
bloom. A three-year rotation where 
oats follow corn, and peas and clover 
follow oats, and then cotton with 
crimson clover sown among it again 
and on this all the’-manure made in 
winter spread as fast as made, will 
scon get your land into such a condi- 
tion that one-third the land will 
make as much cotton as the whole 
does now. 

Peas should always be sown among 
corn at last working. Your alternate 
system will be an improvement and 
after a time you can go further ‘and 
make the three-year rotation. Then 
next time you have occasion to write, 
get some white paper and pen and 
ink and please write your name so it 
can be read. You will have a poor 
chance for bur clover sown in Novem- 
ber. Sown in bur, it needs no inocu- 
lation. 


Growing Corn With Fertilizer. 

FARMER writes: “I want to 

manure some corn next spring 
and write to ask how much muriate 
of potash and muriate of America are 
necessary to produce 50 bushels an 
acre on land that naturally yieids 
only 15 bushels per acre. One hun- 
dred pounds of nitrate of soda to be 
applied during the growing season ai 
tasseling stage. Fish scrap at $49 
and cottonseed meal at $35 cost the 
farmer more than he can realize from 
them as fertilizers.’’ 

I must confess ‘that I never heard 
of “Muriate of America.’? Perhaps 
what you mean is sulfate of ammon- 
ia. But I cannot say how much you 
will have to use on poor land to get 
50 bushels an acre of corn. And if 
you did get the 50 bushels an acre 
through the application of fertilizer, 
you would probably have saved mon- 
ey by buying the corn on the market 
and putting your land in something 
else. : 

lf the land makes but 15 bushels 
of corn an acre, and you have owned 
it and cultivated it for years, why is 
it still so poor? If a man has been 
cultivating a farm for years and still 
admits that it will make but 15 








bushels of corn an acre, whose fault 
ie lta, 

The land did not all at once get so 
poor, and it will not all at once get to 
growing 50 bushels per acre. It took 
years to run the land down to 15 
bushels and it will take some years 
to get it to make 50 bushels profita- 
bly. Not that you could not put man- 
ure and fertilizer on it enough in a 
favorable season and make. 50 bush- 
els, but it would cost all that the 50 
bushels are worth to do it. I would 
like to see the time when a Southern 
farmer will be ashamed to say that 
his land is poor, and when all will 
realize that it is perfectly practicable 
to bring land in an economical way 
to large production of corn and cot- 
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by heating the soil 
through underground piping. 
ough spraying is important for the 
prevention of external fungi, but no 
amount of spraying will have any ef- 
fect on the true wilt. 





The Peas Die—Some Possible 
Causes. 
RITES a farmer: ‘‘I have some 
sandy land on which peavines 
always die. They seem to thrive for 
a time and then nearly all die. What 
can I do to stop this?” 

First, find out why the peas die. 
You cannot cure a defect unless you 
know the cause. Peas may be affect- 
ed with the wilt disease. In that case 
use resistant varieties like the Iron 
pea. They may die from the attack 
of eel worm or nematodes in the soil. 
These will be shown by the roots get- 
ting swollen and knotty. The rem- 
edy is a rotation with crops that the 
nematodes do not feed on. Peas may 
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ton without buying any nitrogen eith- 
er aS ammonia or nitrate, and when 
the cottonseed meal and the forage 
raised on the farm shall be fed to 
stock in the South. 





Tomato Wili. 


EFERRING to what I had said in 
regard to the breeding of resis- 
tant varieties of tomatoes being the 
only way to combat the wilt disease, 


a writer in the Columbia (S. C.) 
State, Mr. James Henry Rice, Jr., 
says that the Bordeaux mixture 


which he tells how to make, will cure 
the wilt disease. 

Mr. Rice is entirely wrong. No 
amount of spraying with Bordeaux 
will have any effect on the tomato 
wilt. It is all right to spray with the 
3ordeaux to prevent the leaf blight 
and the rots, but it will not have any 
effect on the wilt, no matter how 
carefully done nor how often. The 
wilt comes from soil infection and 
the bacteria work inside the plant, 
and the spraying never reaches them. 
The only thing is to avoid soil known 
to be infected, and to raise plants 
that will resist the wilt. The small 
plum-shaped and cherry tomatoes are 
naturally resistant, and by crossing 
these with larger sorts we may breed 
up a resistant strain. The Texas 
Belle tomato is a start in that direct- 
ion, and what we need is to get a 
large tomato with the same resistant 
character. 

Mr. Rice says that wilts are easy 
to control if the nematodes are absent 
in the soil. Nematodes or eel worms 
in the soil are certainly destructive, 
but they have no connection with the 
wilt disease. If Mr. Rice has ever 
checked the wilt in tomatoes on in- 
fected land by spraying, he has done 
what no one else ever did. About 
the only way to destroy nematodes is 
to starve them out by keeping the 
soil absolutely clean of vegetation. 
In the greenhouse we destroy them 


die because of the lack of some plant 
food in the soil or excessive acidity 
in the soil, tho peas endure acid con- 
ditions far better than other legumes. 
If the soil is acid, it should be limed, 
and the peas should have a good ap- 
plication of phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash. Not knowing what is the cause 
of your peas dying, it is not possible 
for me to say what will stop it. 





How to Pack Strawberry Plants 

for Shipping. 

LEASE tell me how to pack straw- 

berry plants so that they will ship 
and travel in good order?” 

Where I live there are a number of 
strawberry plant growers, and mil- 
lions of them are shipped every sea- 
son, mainly in spring. For large or- 
ders they pack in strawberry crates. 
The plants are cleaned and tied in 
bunches of 50 with a label in each 
bunch. Then a layer of sphagnum 
moss is placed on the bottom of the 
crate and the bunches laid on it, tops 
out—in fact, projecting between the 
slats of the crate—and the roots in. 
Then lay another layer of moss, and 
so on till the crate is packed tight so 
that it cannot jostle. Small orders 
to go by parcel post are wrapped in 
oiled paper with moss barely damp, 
and this further wrapped in strong 
manila paper. In this way they go 
safely to Oregon. 








Sow Beets in January. 
CORRESPONDENT says: ‘I have 
heard that beets can be sown in 

late fall and will stand the winter 
same as cabbage plants and will come 
on very early in spring. Will be glad 
to have your opinion of this.’’ 

Beets started early enough in the 
fall to get well leaved will live 
through the winter, but the winter 
check on them will make the beets 
hard and I do not think they would 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


be worth much. I sow beet seed in a 
frame under the double-glazed sashes 
that keep out all frost. I sow the 
seed in January after cutting a crop 
of lettuce out of the frame. The seeq 
are plantéd in rows alternately with 
radishes six inches apart. The raq- 
ishes soon come out and the beets 
hen have the two rows to them- 
selves. In March the frame is re- 
moved from the beets and put else- 
where to harden off the tomato 
plants. These beets will come in’ for 
pulling in April and May. 


Lichen on Trees. 
FRIEND writes: “I am sending 
you some moss which is getting 
on my apple trees and seems: to be 
killing them. What is the cause and 
how can I prevent it?” 

The plant sent is not moss, but 
lichen. It is more nearly allied to 
the fungi than mosses. Little forms 
of green plants, called algae, are 
found almost everywhere, and the li- 
chen lives on these as it makes no 
green matter of its own. Its growth 
on the trees is generally evidence of 
a stunted growth in the tree and a 
hide-bound bark. If the soil in the 
orchard is kept fertile ard the trees 
in a thriving condition, there will be 
little lichen on the trunks. To clean 
up the trunks, whitewash the trees, 
and then carefully attend to spray- 
ing, and keeping the soil fertile. The 
lichen is not killing the trees, but 
they are probably starving from other 
causes. A tree kept in healthy and 
growing condition will seldom have 
any lichen on the trunk. 


Why the Turnips Failed. 


SOWED turnips in rows August 10 

and the tops grew knee high and 
then the roots began to rot and the 
tops turned yellow and died. What 
is the cause?” 

The only cause I suggest is that 
you have probably been using only 
stable manure on the garden, and 
have gotten an excess of nitrogen 
and a deficiency of phosphoric acid 
and potash. The tops grew large be- 
cause of the excess of nitrogen, and 
the roots failed because of the lack 
of the mineral elements. Next spring 
give the soil 1,000 pounds of Thomas 
phosphate an acre with 50 pounds of 
muriate of potash, and leave out the 
manure for one season, and I think 
you will find a change. 











Scuppernong Vine Fruiting Poorly. 


HAVE a Scuppernong vine that 

seldom makes more than half a 
crop. It is in rich soil and grows 
well? What shall I do for it? 

Scuppernong vines very often fail 
to set their own fruit well from im- 
perfect flowers. Get a wild barren 
Muscadine from the roadside and 
plant alongside your Scuppernong. 
This will furnish pollen. Tho it will 
itself make no fruit, it will make the 
Scuppernong fruitful by furnishing it 
plenty of pollen. 





Ever-Bearing Strawberries. 
ILL the Never-Stop strawberry 
do well here in north Alabama?” 
I have never tried the Never-Stop. 
There are three excellent varieties of 
the ever-bearing class, Americus, Su- 
perb and Progressive. I have the 
first two, but have not tried the Pro- 
gressive. I consider the Superb the 
best so far. These will give some 
fruit all summer and a good crop in 
the fall. 





A Note to Correspondents. 


LEASE do not write letters with a 
pale pencil on dark paper. White 
paper and pen and ink are cheap 
enough, and the pale pencil marks 
are trying on old eyes. Do not borrow 
a little envelope from yeur wife to 
send for a reply, but send a business 
man’s six-inch envelope. Please sign 


your name plainly, and say what 
county you live in, for the locality 


will often make a difference in a re- 
ply to queries. 
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Farm Work for November. 


By T. B. PARKER. 





ly a continuation of the work re- 
quiring attention in October. 

The harvesting of crops should 
have prompt attention. The cotton 
crop in central 
North Carolina in 
the track of the 
terrible storm of 
September 3 now 
gives evidence of 
crops being injur- 
ed more than was 
first thought at 
the time. It is 
is now doubtful if 
the cotton crop of 
the State will be as large as was 
thought it would be a month ago. 
This being true, is the greater rea- 
son why the pickers should keep up 
with it as fast as it opens so as to get 
the most for the crop possible. Ev- 
ery farmer must judge for himself 
whether he will sell at prevailing 
prices or hold and take the risk. If 
the crop will be as short as it now ap- 
pears that it will be, it seems that 
prices should hold up unless the 
farmers rush it to market as fast as 
it is harvested and in that way cause 
a glut) in the market and depress 
prices. 

But the farmer who holds his cot- 
ton should store it so as to prevent 
damage and loss in weight. It is 
claimed that cotton permitted to stay 
out in the weather loses weight on ac- 
count of rains and the drying out 
process even when actual damage to 
bagging and lint is not in evidence. 
The only safe way is to store it either 
at home or in some warehouse where 
it will be protected from the weather. 
If stored at home, it should be insur- 
ed. No one knows when a fire may 
occur and the burning of a crop of 
cotton or even a few bales, if not in- 
sured, would be a heavy loss to most 
farmers. 


| eee work for November is large- 





MR. PARKER. 


Bo OR 
HILE the old-fashioned corn 
shucking with all its pleasant 
memories has gone out of fashion, 
November is still the month for 
“housing” corn. But before gather- 
ing it, go over the field carefully and 
select your seed corn for another 
year. In fact, that should have been 
done before this while the blades 
were yet on the stalk and those se- 
lected for seed left with the blades on 
so the corn would fully mature. But 
even now it is not too late to make 
a selection that will be much better 
than to select from the barn or crib 
next spring. In selecting, it will be 
better to select from stalks of med- 
ium height, stocky stalks, with two or 
three good ears of corn, the ears well 
set and of medium height. Select 
two or three times as much as will be 
needed to plant your crop and put 
away in a dry place where mice nor 
rats can get to it. Next spring you 
can yre-select and use the best for 
planting. In ‘‘housing”’ the corn it is 
better to take the wagon into the 
field and pull the corn and. throw 
it directly into the wagon, instead of 
pulling it and throwing into piles, 
then coming with the wagon and pick 
it up from off the ground and throw 
into the wagon. By taking the wagon 
into the field and filling the wagon as 
the corn is pulled, this second han- 
dling is avoided. Of course, this all 
applies to corn that is standing in the 
field, and not to c6rn that has been 
cut and shocked, to be shredded later. 
Where that has been done, it is prob- 
able that corn intended for seed was 
selected at the time the corn was cut 
and disposition made of it then. To 
those who have cut their corn and in- 
tend shredding it, I suggest they be 
sure it is dry before shredding. Oth- 
erwise the stover may mold and be- 

come unsafe for feed. 

* oe * 
HAT will the harvest be? Take 
@ retrospective view of your 
farming operations for the past year, 


and see wherein you succeeded and 
also wherein you failed; that is, when 
success or failure was due to your 
own farming operations. A man 
should profit by his failures as well 
as by his successful operations. Did 
you do fall and early winter plowing, 
a little deeper than usual, as advised 
last year? Did you have a crop of 
clover or rye to turn under this 
spring? If you did, you know the ad- 
vantage of these better methods of 
farming. If you did not, you now 
have an opportunity to try them, 
which you can do, if skeptical, on a 
small scale. Give your crops a chance. 
Prepare a home for them to grow in 
and supply them plant food and good 
cultivation, and you may rest assured 
that the harvest will be all right. 
The crops are usually more faithful 
toward us than we are toward them. 
Let each farmer do his part toward 
reducing the millions that are 
sent out of the South to purchase 
things that can be grown on the farm 
and all will be well. It is up to you 
and to me to help wipe out this tax 
on our bad farm management. Will 
we do it? Winter cover crops, saving 
and applying all the manure we can 
raise, deep and early breaking of 
land, raising our own corn, hay, and 
meat, will do the work. A continu- 
ation of the same farm methods that 
we have been pursuing will result in 
a continuation of this great amount 
of money annually going out of the 
South for things that could be raised 
on our own farms. 
* 4 * 
F OATS have not already been sown 
no time should be lost in getting 
them in. If they are intended for hay 
or to be fed in the straw, it will be 
well to sow a peck of hairy vetch to 
the acre with the oats. The vetch 
will increase the yield and the qual- 
ity of the hay. The sowing of wheat 
in the mountain and in the Piedmont 
sections has been in order for the last 
two.weeks; but in the lower part of 
the State there is yet time to sow. 
However, it will be better to get it in 
by the middle of the month even in 
this section. Sow not less than a 
bushel per acre, and if it is a large- 
grained variety, five pecks will be 
better. Wherever possible, put it in 
with a grain drill, and sow with it 
from 300 pounds to 500 pounds per 
acre of 16 per cent acid phosphate or 
12-4 bone and potash. 
* & * 
EAVINES and soy beans that are 
yet uncut should have attention 
at once. Delay in cutting them, and 
getting them in the stack at once, 
is very dangerous. With nice cool 
weather, they can be cut and put in 
stack, as advised in farm suggestions 
for October, the same day without 
danger of spoiling. 
N THE real Cotton Belt crimson 
clover and vetch can yet be sowed 
on land that will not be plowed this 
winter, to turn under next spring. 
However, it will be safer to sow a 
mixture of rye and clover or rye and 
vetch, so if the clover shall winter- 
kill the rye will occupy the land. 
HERE potatoes have not been 
harvested, they should be gotten 
in at once. Handle carefully and be 
sure to carefully sort out all bruised 
or cut ones and put them in some 
place to feed to hogs or to be dispos- 
ed of in some other way before they 
rot. : 


HE man who is growing field peas 

and can save them for seed is for- 
tunate. The indications are that they 
will be scarce and high-priced next 
summer. The pea crop is too valua- 
ble to be allowed to go to waste. 





If hay is baled it keeps much better, does 
not become so dusty, is much easier handled 
and takes up less room in the barn, If 
weather will allow, it is probably more con- 


venient to bale it in the field, but there is 
very little trouble in pressing it after it is 
hauled to the barn.—C, R. Hudson. 
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Paying Engine Combinations 


: We've made it easy to pick out your engine and the machines that you'll run 
with it. We have most of the machines you'll need, in sizes to fit your engine— 
and we have just the size of engine you'll need, from 1% to 35 horsepower, gasoline 


or kerosene. 


plete outfit for you. Just for example: 


Size of Engine Machines 
y 
ee Os + Tractor Combina- 
Show tions too, a GasPull 
ie Bek a Sea or OilPull Tractor, 
2%: ~ nen le : ‘Sater 15 drawbar, 30 belt 
4% he. up . ‘ eu ain horsepower, with 
6-10 hp. : fe. 4B Rumely Corn Shell- 
jo, “Pp. Ok an . utter 
Also Bigger Engines Bigger Rumely Machines ak moe . 
Send for “ The All-Round Power Plant’, Ask our Shredder, Rumely 


dealer in your town for the GasPull D 


RUMELY 


(Incorporated) 


PowereFarming Machinery 


Montgmery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 


Charlotte, N.C. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





ta-Boo 
Engine Data-Book, or a special book on cotls other machine, 


PRODUCTS Co. 


Lexington, Ky. 
Houston, Texas. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Consider these suggestions—then ask our dealer to make up a com. 








or the Olds Hay Baler, Advance 


Silage Cutter. 

This boy could 
learn to run our trac- 
tors. So could you. 
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Consumers Prices on Asso- 
ciated Gasoline Engines: 


1% Horse Power - $28.00 4Horse Power - $105.00 





1% Horse Power - $40.00 6 Horse Power - $150.00 





‘ Horse Power - $52.00 8 Horse Power - $215.00 





12 Horse Power - $340.00 





of the ratings given. 


throughout the world for 


sold each year. 


Write for complete descriptive catalog 
of our portable engines and other goods. 


Thoroughly highest quality—develop by actual 
brake test more than 25 per cent of power in excess 


They have been tried, tested and proven good 


years. 


Five year guarantee with each engine. 


More than 30,000 ASSOCIATED ENGINES are 


and prices 


Associated Manufacturers Comp’y 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. BRANCH 
World’s Largest Engine Builders. 




















A Marvel of Mechanical Excellence, 


Has the most perfect and powerful dirt proof 
and lathe turned bearings ever used in a 
stalk cutter. 

30% lighter running and longer “‘life’’ for 
the machine. Cuts corn and cotton stalks 
better, cleaner and closer than others by 
competitive test. 

We invite such tests to prove our claims. 
Write for full descriptive circular free that 
tells all. 


The Jno. A. McKay Manufacturing Co., Dunn, N. C., Box 68. 











IF YOU HAVH ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISE IP 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURBD IT WILL PAY YOU Be 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 
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Edwards Patent 


STEEL Shingles 
Beat WOOD 


Never Rot, Rust or Burn 
Cost Less Than Wood Shingles 


Steel Shingles are so far ahead of common 
wood shingles that there’s simply no compari- 
son. They last four times longer than wood 
shingles—are ten (imes easier to put on—and 
make a roof that will NEVER rot, rust, leak or 
catch fire. An Edwards Roof gives wonderful 


Protection to Life and Property 
Each Edwards Steel Shingle is galvanized all 
over. Edges are dipped in MOLTEN ZINC, No 
chance for rust to get in its work. Our patent In. 
terlocking Device makes all joints water tight 
and takes care of expansion and contraction. 

Steel shingles come in sheets of 100 or more—aa 
easy to lay as a carpet—on sheatbing or over old 
shingles. 


s 
Lowest Factory Prices 
All Freight Fully Prepaid 
We sell direct from factory. Woe pay the freight 
and give $10,000 guarantee against lightning loss. 
oin hands with over 100,000 owners of Edwards 
save money, time and trouble. 


fs to 
Send postal, at once, for world’s 
’ reatest Roof Book, No. 1174, and 
a cial Factory ee on Ed. 


pe 

" wards Steel Shingles. If possi- 
ble, give dimensions of your roof, so we can quote 
prices on the complete job. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AT246-1174 Lock Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World 


ROOFING 
SA L e. More than $325,000 


worth of every 

make and kind of 
brand new, dependable roofing now be- 
ing offered at such remarkably low 
prices, that we ask all in need or who 
contemplate buying to hesitate placing 
orders until they get these remarkable 


Bankrupt 


Prices. This lot consists of every known 
make of roofing—Galvanized, 2%c per sq. ft.; 
Corrugated Steel, 1%c per sq. ft.; Rubber 
Surfaced Ajax Roofing 62c per square, etc. 
We now own the Chicago House Wrecking 
Company and incorporated for $10,000,000; 
this tremendous purchase is the first result 
—nothing like it ever before attempted by 
anyone. Every dollar’s worth of the roofing 
guaranteed brandnew. Every quality. Write 
for free samples and remarkable prices. 


HARRIS BROS. COMPANY 
Dept. BM- g1 - Chicago, lll. 


FOR THE “LAND’S SAKE” 


BUY A 


BOSTROM IMPROVED %,.. 
4 ea 


WEIGH 


2 
1S LBS: Price $15 


whieh has TELESCOPE enabling you to read tho 
Target over 400 yards away, and 


TERRACE, DITCH, TILE DRAIN, IRRIGATE 


your land proporly, and save surveyor’s fees. Itis 
sold by up-to-date hardware and general merchants 
everywhere, and guaranteed to be the most 


SIMPLE, ACCURATE, DURABLE AND COMPLETE 


outfit ever made for all farm work. If your deal- 
er hasn’t one in stock, he will order for vou, or 
we will ship direct. 

Write today for description of Level, and details 
of our MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Double Your Crops 
On That Bottom Land 


by putting in surface ditches with this wonderful 
20th CENTURY GRADER 


Four mules and one man will move more 
earth than 40 men with shovels. 
And you can’t break it. 

Once across the field and back, 
makes a ditch that will 
lower the water level 2 ft. 

This machine has a hund- 
red uses on your planta- 
tion. Write fornew 
catalogue teiling how to 
mae wet lands grow big 
THE BAKER 
co a 260 Falis 


= emphis. : 


You cannot 
your neighbors are 
them to reading. 
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THE BOLL-WEEVIL IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


Some History and a Prophecy for the 
Future. 


OR the past ten years we have re- 
ceived rumors of the boll-weevil 

in North Carolina,—and each year 
insects have been sent in on suspi- 
cion. Yet to this date no genuine 
boll-weevil has been found in North 
Carolina and there is no reason to 
suppose that it is within our borders. 

The boll-weevil was first found in 
the United States about 1890 and in 
1893 the United States Department 
of Agriculture made known its ser- 
iousness, but as it was then occupy- 
ing only a corner of Southern Texas, 
we were not alarmed. By 1900, it 
had spread so much that it became a 
real factor in the Texas crop. In the 
fall of 1904 it crossed into Louisiana. 
It crossed the State, and entered Mis- 
sissippi in 1907. Still pushing east- 
ward it entered southeastern Ala- 
bama in the fall of 1910,—and this 
fall (1913) it will probably enter 
southwestern Georgia. Its spread 
eastward has been fairly regular to 
the extent of 40 to 70 miles each 
year. Its spread in north Texas, Ok- 
lahoma and Arkansas has not been so 
regular,—partly owing to conditions 
which are not like ours. Hence, in 
making our calculations we need to 
give heed to its history in Mississippi 
and Alabama where conditions are 
more similar. 

All studies seem to show the ease 
with which it might be carried in ship- 
ments of seed, but no case has come 
to light in which it has made any de- 
cided advance in this way. North 
Carolina (like other States) has a 
restrictive quarantine against ship- 
ment of cottonseed from the weevil 
district into the State, and the rail- 
ways are helping to enforce this,— 
but it seems strange that no shipment 
has established weevil in new terri- 
tory. Its advance has been almost 
entirely by its natural powers of 
flight. This leads me to hope that it 
is necessary for the weevil to become 
acclimated as it spreads. 

We are not hearing as much about 
the damage in Texas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, as we did some years ago 
It is also true that the weevil occu- 
pies about half of all the cotton- 
growing area and yet does not seem 
to greatly curtail the total crop,— 
but do not let that deceive you into 
thinking that it has lost its destruc- 
tiveness, nor that it is dying out,— 
nor that it will never reach North 
Carolina. 

Injury by boll-weevil is greatest 
from two to eight years after it 
reaches the locality. There are coun- 
ties in Texas where it has been for 
eight to 15 years which now produce 
nearly as much cotton as ever, per- 
haps even more,—but there are 
also counties in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama where cotton is still un- 
certain, and where it is a question 
whether it will ever regain its old- 
time importance. The injury is worse 
in the lower, swampy, more humid 
areas, where conditions approach the 
tropical. In the higher, rolling hill 
country where the cotton weed is less 
rank it is not so severe. 

Now, before discussing what we 
may expect the weevil to do to us in 
North Carolina,—let me repeat that 
at present it is not known to be in 
the State, and the nearest ‘point 
which concerns us is central and 
southeastern Alabama, and southwest 
Georgia where it will probably estab- 
lish itself this fall. 

Averaging the areas of territory 
invaded in years past, it is reasona- 


‘ble to expect that it may invade our 


State along the South Carolina bor- 
der not sooner than six to ten years 
from now,—and probably not later 
than 12 to 18 years from now. If I 
must make a more exact guess, [ 
would say that I shall expect the 
boll-weevil to invade North Caro- 
lina about 1920 to 1922. That will 
be plenty soon enough. It may 
come sooner, of course, especially if 
brought by accident or by shipment, 


This estimate is based on its natural 
spread which has all along been its 
chief means. Then too, it may take 
longer than [ have indicated. I am 
inclined to be conservative in my 
guess, for I do not wish to intensify 
alarm. In 1904 I made the predic- 
tion that it would ‘‘not reach us ear- 
lier than 1910,” and in 1908 I pre- 
dicted ‘1915 or later,’ again well 
on the safe side to all appearances at 
present. But as the weevil comes 
nearer we hope to make our estimate 
more accurate,— and my present one 
of 1920 to 1922 will, I fear and ex- 
pect, be reasonably close to the ac- 
tual] event. 

Will it hurt us? Surely it will. 
We will be alarmed, discouraged, al- 
most stampeded for a time—just as 
potato-growers were over potato-bee- 
tle, and as orchardists were over San 
Jose scale, tho as compared with 
these the weevil is more serious. But 
as we become accustomed to it and 
adjust our operations accordingly, we 
will go on growing cotton, not so 
profitably at first, but after awhile 
our State crop of the staple will be 
nearly the same as before. The re- 
gion where I! expect that it will fin- 
ally be most serious is the lower, 
more humid regions along our east- 
ern streams and rivers, like Cape 
Fear below Fayetteville, and along 
the Coast Line Railway between Wil- 
mington and New Bern. It will be 
destructive all over our’ cotton 
area, but the area I have men- 
tioned (and others similar) is where 
IT shall expect it to be most serious. 
From the time it enters along the 
southern border it will take several 
years to spread over all the cotton 
area of the State. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, Jr. 


STRENUOUS WORK ON SUNNY 
HOME FARM. 


But the Fall Crops are All in 
and Mr. French is Happy. 





Now 


HE last three have been strenuous 
weeks at Sunny Home. Every 
horse and man has been doing his 
very best. On account of the bad 
storms of the late summer, every acre 
of corn required hand work in the 
cutting and shocking and before this 
work was anywhere near finished the 
writer was following the cutter with 
the three-horse disk harrow prepar- 
ing the corn stubble for the succeed- 
ing crop of oats, white-blooming 
German clover, and timothy. 

Double-disking both ways of the 
field made a fine seed-bed on the 
clean-cultivated corn land, and I re- 
marked to myself many times—when 
drilling all those kinds of seed at 
once and fertilizing with the 16 per 
cent acid phosphate,—‘‘What a splen- 
did tool the new-style disk drill is, 
anyway.’ After filling the hoppers, 
I would jump up on top and drive 
round and round the field, with ev- 
erything working like clock-work. 
No clogging, no missing, every foot 
of the land covered with seed—as it 
should be to insure bounteous crops. 
A great contrast indeed to the work 
of the old hoe drills that I used to 
fret and fume over when a boy. 

It was thought best—on account 
of small washes that had started in 
the pea land, because of the excessive 
rains in the late summer—to plow 
this land that was to be sown in 
wheat, and before the boys had quite 
finished corn cutting, I was pushing 
the three horses to the limit, ten 
hour per day, with the big plow run- 
ning eight to ten inches deep, and 
every night found three acres less to 
break than was there when the big 
whistle called us to work in the 
morning. And how fine and mellow 
the soil turned, because of the action 
of the crimson clover and rye, and 
soy beans and peas, that had followed 
the winter cover crop in this field! 

No danger of such soil as this los- 
ing moisture after breaking, for it 
was a dust mulch ten inches deep. 
The big rain that came just in time 
to make the oat fields burst forth 
in a mantle of green, prepared the 
wheat land for the disk harrow in a 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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DOUBLES YIELDS OF 
Corn and 


COTTON 


UBSOILING with Red 
Cross Dynamite gives 
you six feet of top soil 
instead of six inches, 
It aerates the soil, protects 
vegetation against both 
drouth and excessive rainfall, 
and repays its cost in largely 
increased yields and saving 
of fertilizer. 
The use of Red Cross Dyna- 
mite last year for subsoiling 
YY or and cotton fields re- 
sulted in record-break. 
ing crops, proving 
that it pays. 


BOOKLET 
FREE 


To learn how progres- 
| sive farmers are using 
dynamite for removing 
stumps and boulders, 
— and cultivating 
uit trees, regenerating 
barren soil, ditching 
raining, excavating and 
road making, ask for 
"Farmers’ Handbook" 
No. 177 


Addresses of Expert 
Blasters Supplied 
me DuPont Powder Co. 
en 
yar Wilmington, 
Delaware 
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This 2-inch Post Dull $16 
Finished Brass Bed, . 


Or complete bed outfit, consisting of 
Brass Bed shown with $4 iron frame Nat- 
ional Spring and $7.50 fifty-pound Felt Mat- 
tress to fit, for $27.50 delivered. 

Complete Catalogs of Brass and Iron Beds 
upon request. 


Parker-Gardner Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














om Business Farmers 


Know that it pays to grind the 


feed at home. ‘'’here is a bi 
profit in changing corn an 
“grain into higher priced feed. 
wAfter grinding your own supply, 
make money grinding for your 
neighbors. For thorough work get 


* Star Feed Grinders * 


Made in sizes and styles to suit py 

évery need and purpose, They (Ni 

do good work quickly. Built 

nlong simple lines for hard use. 

Each mill is fully guaranteed. 

Write Today for Free Booklet giv- 

ing valuable hints on feeding & grinding. 
The Star Manufacturing Co. 

29 Depot St.,New Lexington,Ohio 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
cents for postage, and we 


will send you this high-grade 


hollow ground razor on 10 days 

free trial. Shave with it as o'ten as 

you please, then if you wish to keep it, send 

$1.50 for our fine strop and home and the razor is yours. 
CAROLINA CUTLERY CO., Dept. A 

Greensboro, N. C 





Send us your name 
and address with 10 





Is Your Money 
Working for You? 


Jf or is it hid away in idleness 
, P where it is exposed to fire and 
robbers? Money in this Bank doubles in 
17; years. Does this interest you? Then write 
us today for information on Banking by mail. 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, Greensboro, N. C. 








You can make money taking subscriptions 
for The Progressive Farmer. 








Saturday, November 1, 1918. 
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the slope of the rafters right. If yon Hand A. Lines FA and HA show the 
get them too flat or too steep, too first part of the gambrel roof as it 
long or too short, they will not must go up at full pitch. Next 
look right, and the loft will not measure along IA the length of 


NE of the most perplexing prob- 
lems 
with a 


HOW TO BUILD THE BARN. 


Wi—Mcthod of Designing a Gambrel Roof—Work EK Out On 
Paper ov With the Rafters, 
By Prof. Daniels Scotes, Agricultural College, Mississippi. 


measure 36 feet on this perpendicu- 
lar from line F H. This will give 
you point A. Now connect F and A; 


about putting 


gambrel 


up a barn 
roof is getting 


A 












hold all it ought. The slope of the first rafter. You will have to 

the rafters on barns as well guess at this and work it out. In 

as on all other kinds of this barn I took 14 feet. Then 

buildings, is given in pitch. ‘ from F to D is 14 feet. Next 
By pitch is meant the total find where a rafter 14 feet | 
span divided by the height Jong, with one end at D, 
of the roof. For instance, Fd would intersect GA; this | 
if you have a barn 24 ¥ would be at point B. Do the 
feet wide and you are same thing on H EB. You 
building the roof so Fd have the outline of the | 
that the center is barn roof. To see wheth- | 
eight feet above the er it is all right, meas- | 
eaves, your pitch is ure BC and DE. If BC ; 
one-third because / over D E is between | 
eight is one-third one-third and one- | 
of 24. If you had B \ fourth, the roof is | 
the center 24 right. Tf not, you | 
feet above the must shorten or | 
eaves, you lengthen your | 
would have 5 DF rafter and | 
what is call- try again. The | 
ed full first and sec- | 
pitch. \ ond rafters, 
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Consider this significant 
fact: While most of the neces- 
saries of life have gone up, 
the price of telephone service, 
which is one of the essential 
factors in our commercial and 
social life, has moved steadily 
downward. 


Although a pound of these 
necessities still contains but 
sixteen ounces, the telephone 
user has been getting more and 
more service for less money. 


On the average, the people 
of this country pay 49% more 
today for food, fuel and cloth- 
ing than they did in 1895. 
Since then, the decrease in the 


| average rates for telephone 
service has been more than 
| one-half. 


Ree Economy of the Bell 


System 


At the same time, the effi- 
ciency.and value of theservice 
to the subscriber has vastl 
increased. Today he can talk 
to an average of five times 
aS many persons in each ex- 
change as he could eighteen 
years ago. 


This is the inevitable re- 
sult of the comprehensive 
policy of the Bell system, 
which brings together the 
associated Beli companies 
and the communities they 
serve, 


Through the very size and 
efficiency of their organization 
they accomplish improve- 
ments and effect economies 
which give the greatest service 
at the lowest rates. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


To design a gambrel root for 2 that is FD and DB rafters, must be | 
barn, you must lay the roof off to about the same length to give a good- 
seale on apiece of paper, and looking barn. Then the piteh of 
let one-eighth of an inch equal rafter F D must be full, and D B 
a foot. In the figure I have must not be greater than one-fourth 
laid off a 36-foot barn” roof. pitch. Follow this method of design 
Line FH is 36 feet long when in your gambrel roof, and you will 
one-eighth inch equals a foot. Ri- not have any trouble. If you can’t 
sect this line which will be the get it on paper, take four rafters 


point G. Erect a perpendicular and 


and try it in a-level place in the yard. 





manner that would have been hard 
for man to imitate; and when the 
disk had passed over the land, dou- 
ble-cutting twice, there was little left 
to be desired in the day of a seed- 
bed for wheat. If this field does not 
produce a fine crop, Mr. Chinch-Bug 
will have another bad black mark 
against him. And it he does much 
damage he will have to come with 
all his kin people, for the spring will 
show a rank growth of wheat, clover 
and timothy that no chinch-bug wil} 
have any business getting into unless 
he be pretty well supported. 

We expect, too, to do away with 
much of his support; for after the 
frost has touched the short grass 
around the edges of the field, in 
Which he is preparing to winter, we 
Shall fire his winter home and leave 
him to the tender mercies of the ele- 
ments. 

This is one of the great advantages 
the farmer has who farming in 
fields instead of ‘‘patches” and who is 
living without the blessings of bushy 
tence-rows and ditch banks. The de- 
structive insects can find little cover 
in which to winter, and that little 
may be destroyed very quickly when 
the short wild grasses are dead and 


1S 


the fall winds blowing fresh and 
strong. 
The past few days have been de- 


voted to the preparation of the land 


for the rye, crimson clover, timothy 
and herdsgrass, that will be used for 
the next spring hog pasture. And as 


[ sit before the open fire tonight and 
hear the rain pelting in from 
the northeast, I have the satisfaction 
of knowing that one hurrying week, 
early and late, has resulted in having 


come 


every one of our 240 acres seeded in 
some crop, and that before another 
Saturday comes around there won’t 


be a square rod of Sunny Home 
Farm that will not be cheering us 


with its lovely green at sunrise and 
its stronger, richer green at sunset. 
A. L. FRENCH. 


WANT to aceuse you and your pa- 
per of being a party aecessory to 
the following facts: 


I would not have been trying to 
farm if 1 had not got interested in 
reading your paper which tempted 


me beyond endurance. 


Tf { had not read your paper, I 
could not have made nine bales of 
cotton on 11 acres of poor land with 
only 300 pounds of 9-2-3 fertilizer, 


where my next neighbor is making a 
bale to four acres on the same kind 
of land, with 209 pounds 9-2-3 fertil- 
izer 

I would not have averaged a little 
30 bushels of to the 
with only 170 pounds of 9-2-3 fertil- 
izer and 35 pounds nitrate of soda. 

I would not have turned my land 
with a two-horse plow and harrowed, 
harrowed, harrowed, if it had not 
been for you, 

5. [ would not my bed 
ior my corn and cotton as fine as for 
a garden, if it had not 

6. | would not have planted corn, 
cotton and everything else 
neither would [ have 
with weeders and harrows if it had 
not been for you. You are guilty, be- 
yond any question of a doubt. 

Arlington, Ga. W. B. SCOTT, 


over corn acre 


have made 


been for yon. 


on a level, 
cultivated it 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


| One Policy 


One System Universal Service 


PITTSBURGH PERFECT’ FENCE 


| 
| 
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4 ae rus 
Raed mg Open Hearth Pure Zinc ee | aa ae 
pads Steel Wire vanizing rm ANY, 





Welded by Electricity 


“Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fence 
saves you money, The wire, the 
galvanizing, the, method of con- 
struciion make ~ Pittsburgh Per- 
fect’’the strongest, best looking, 
most lasting, effective and satis- 
factory line of fencing produced. 

Investirate it. Our latest catalogue (sent 
free) tells how to TEST WIRE FOR YOURSELF 
many ‘*Pittsburgh Perfect’? 
Fences for every FIELD, FARM, RANCH, LAWN, 
CHICKEN, POULTRY and RABBIT YARD and GAR- 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


verywhere 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Makers of “Pitishurph Perfect” Brands of 
Open Hearth Stec! and Wire Products, 


SAVES TIME*"° MONEY 


Let a Rawlings Pulverizing Harrow make money for you—do two men’s 

_ Work. This machine does work of a dis row and spiked harrow at one 
time. Saves the work of a man and team, and another harrow. 8 for itself 
in wages saved alone. Enables you to grow bigger crops, because it makes 
the ideal mulch to retain moisture in your soil—puts the soil in right con- 
dition—lets in air and water—prevents rapid evaporation of rainfall---fights 
droughts. Farmers who do without it, pay the cost many times over 
without getting the benefits. No.6, Size 6ft. net orice Baltimore, 
7 $14.50. Extra coulters, 35¢. Made in 6 sizes 

Sold by Deilers, 

RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO, 
Dept. F Baltimore, Md- 
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Pulverizing 
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4 Hertzler & Zook 
_ Wood Saws erishis a4 


Portable SAW 


Wood 
Guaranteed Lyear. Money re- @ 
funded—freicht prid both ways 
if unsatisfactory. ¢ $10. 
which ripping table can 
Operates easily. Catalogue 
Hertzler & Zook Co., Box 5 
















akage and as- 
adrigid. Write 


e 
easy running. Sturdy ar 
for catalog, low prices and trial offer. 
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NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO, 
Box 65, New Holland, Fa. 
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it Means the Harness 
IS Guaranteed 


It’s your guarantee that the harness 
will not go back on you—your guarantee 
that if any single part should prove de- 
fective within one year we will replace it 
free of charge. 

Do not buy COTTRELL harness because 
we tell you to. Advertising will not make 
Mit look any better or wear longer. . 

But, buy it for your own satisfaction, 
knowing that when you purchase a set of 
COTTRELL harness, you are getting a 
harness that will last and one you can 
depend on at all times. We make COT- 
TRELL harness in our factory—know what 
goes in it—and therefore stand behind it. 

Raw material may rise in price. The 
manufacturer of unbranded products can 
easily take out enovgh quality to more 
than offset the additional costs, and still 
maintain a handsome profit. His goods 

cannot be recognized, and yoit cannot hold 
him directly responsible for any fault that 
nay develop. 

Our reputation never allows us to reduce 
our quality. If we did, you could come 
back at us. Our name is stamped on 
every buckle, and you know exactly where 
every strap comes from. 

Our profit on the first sale does not pay 
for advertising. We depend on the fact 
that, after once using a set of COTTRELL 
harness, you will find it so stylish and 
long wearing that you will continue to @ 
call for our product. 

You can get COTTRELL harness in 
many styles and prices, in all trimmings, 
and with either Collar and Hames or 
Breast Collar. You will find the. COT- 
TRELL quality is the same throughout. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write 

us for the name of a dealer 
who can, 


Cottrell Saddlery 
Company, Inc. 


The Harness 
People 





‘Clearing StumpLand 
‘With A Monarch Steel Stump Puller 


ork and oe 


asy 
se the Monarch is built of stee ry pare 
GUARANTEE! SI FOR 5 YEARS, 
ments not found on others w ae i make 
the fo steel nape eor easy to operate. Guaranteed 7 
‘the Mighty Monarch has satisfied everyone for 303 weave! 
PULLS STUMPS UP TO T ft. IN DIAMETER 
No stump toosmall, None eg large. Our New Triple and 
Double Power Machines clear 1 to 5acrcs per day. Write 
for free cato > » price e list and full particul are a about the 
Mighty M te ONLY stump puller in the world 
guaranteed for 6 xX E ARE: 


Zimmerman Steel Co., De Lone Tree, Towa § 








Capacity : 
4M to 30M x 
Per Day 


HUSTLER 
SAW MILL 


Fastest, best mill made 
~—durable, light run. 
ning. has Hustler vari- 
meng, 2H1e belt feed. 
ateo! head blocks 

~ and dogs 
wire cable 

drive. 

so1EM IRON WORKS 

ev 305 S, Liberty St. 
Winston-Saiem. %. C. 


Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- 
mer at Smali Cost. 


Send Posta! for 


Before you buy get our 
catalog. 
part. Send posta’ today 


Describes every 





New Water Supply 
Plan t will bring you 100 pictures 

Do it Now. * 

Aermotor Co., 1144 S. Oampbelt Av. ’ Ghishige 
Aermotor Co., 27d and Madison Streets, Oakiand, 


of it in actual use 





<a 559.001 offered for certain inven- 

tions. Book “‘How to Obtain a Patent’”’ 
and *“‘What to Invent’ sent free. Sen 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 


960 P. Street. Washington, D. C, 








North Carolina Fair Notes. 








THE STATE FAIR. 


Our Special Representative 
Saw There. 


What 





| NE big feature of the North Caro- 

lina State Fair is the exhibition oi 
| the State Board of Health, which in- 
cludes the Better Babies contest. This 
exhibit is wholly educational and is 
a striking object lesson of how the 
health of the State may be safe- 
guarded by the adoption of sanitary 
measures within the reach of every 
home. The importance of giving 
proper attention to the babies is vers 
forcibly emphasized by the large 
space set aside for the contest. The 
many entries of babies bespeak the 
intelligent interest that is being 
awakened through the persistent ef- 
| forts of Dr. Rankin and his assistants. 
: The exhibit of the Department of 
Agriculture is likewise emphasizing 
the educational feature of its work. 
There is an exhibit for each of the 
divisions,—Pure Foods, Agronomy, 
Botany, Entomology, Institutes, Ani- 
mal Husbandry, Test Farms, and 
Horticulture. The seed tests and the 
grass plots are practical illustrations 
that are attracting considerable in- 
terest, with the pure food exhibit 
| coming next. 

The Girls’ 
the direction 


Canning Clubs, under 
of Mrs. McKimmon, 
have one of the most instructive ex- 
hibits on the grounds. It would be 
a credit to any State. The Boys’ Corn 
Clubs have a very small exhibit, tho 
some good specimens. <A most strik- 





i tion 


; its of 


| mance, 
+ ing individual displays are those of 


| expected. 


| Institute, 
| tive a 
| ers’ 


ing feature of this whole department 
exhibit is the effectiveness of the dis- 
play, made under the personal direc- 
ot Mr. Brimley, Curator of the 
Museum, 

In the general agricultural display 
exhibits are largely by counties. 
Guilford County, with its miscellane- 
} ous exhibit, together with the exhib- 
Sharp Brothers and Mr. J. H 
Sharp, occupies the most space, and 
‘is thus doing some very effective ad- 
vertising. Messrs. D. R. Nolan and 
B. P. Howell are again upholding 
| Haywood County with much larger 
| exhibits than ever before, taking first 
| prize, while Messrs. Holt and Home- 
wood are doing the same for Ala- 
getting second prize. Strik- 


the 


J. F. Batts, the seed corn man; 
A, Simpkins, the originator of 

kins cotton; Messrs. Perry and Shine, 
with their new varieties of cotton, 
and the general exhibit of the Occo- 
neechee Farm. The county agricul- 
tural exhibits, however, are open to 
the criticism of too much stress being 
placed upon number rather than 
quality. There are entirely too many 
mere space fillers that detract from, 
rather than add to, the effectiveness 
of the display. The effect of such 
large displays is to discourage others 
from exhibiting. these ex- 
hibits set forth as the 
leading staple of 
cially nntioenhic is 


the exh 


W. 
Simp- 


None of 
crop 
the county. 
the 


tobacco 


any one 
Espe- 
smallness of 
ibits of and peanuts, 
crops in the 
to be 
bees or 
possibilities of t 


two very important 
Nor is there 
exhibit of 
| of the great 
tain section. 

While nothing like so extensive as 
the display of 1912, the horticultural 
exhibit much better than 

Some very choice individ- 

ual plates are on exhibition. The 
| daily packing demonstrations by 
Prof. G. C. Starcher, Assistant Hor- 
| ticulturist of the Virginia Polytechnic 
are proving very instruc- 
nd helpful. United Fruit Grow- 
Association won cup 
largest number of winnings. whil 
the highest mention given the 
Apple Valley Orchard and Nursery 
Company, of Clayton,.Ga. 

The poultry exhibit is not anything 
like up to what it should be in the 
number or the character of the en- 
tries. There are too many empty 

‘coops in the large poultry building 


State. seeh a 


single honey, one 


he moun- 
is very 


Was 


for 
hile 


silver 


Was 


and not a 
sale and 
however, 
Messrs. 


few filled with 
not entered. There are, 
some good birds here. 
Flynn Elliott, of Charlotte, 
N. C.; West Durham Poultry Farm; 
the Occoneechee Farm; B. C. Routh, 
of Randleman, and J. P. Swift, of 
Waynesville, being the largest exhib- 
itors. The birds of the A. & M. Col- 
lege add very much to this display. 

The machinery exhibits are very ex- 
tensive and are attracting large at- 
tention. Especially prominent among 
these are those of the Cole Planter 
Company and the Meadows Mill 
Company, the North Carolina insti- 
tutions. A rotary tractor plow, in- 
vented and made by Messrs. R. E. 
Hayne and J. F. Ludwick, of Salis- 
bury, is an invention in plowing ma- 
chines that is being watched with 
great interest. 

One big, advance in this year’s fair 
is the cutting out of all winbttaee de- 
vices and other objectionable shows. 
The lessening of the midway is the 
occasion of much favorable comment. 

The Southern Railway had a splen- 
did agricultural exhibit, in charge of 
Col. Wood, of Asheville. Sea Ds 


birds for 


Livestock Exhibit at the Fair. 


HAT North Carolina is beginning 

to appregiate the value of better 
bred livestock is thoroughly evidenc- 
ed by the exhibit of horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine now being made on 
the State Fair grounds. While there 
can always be improvement in any 
exhibit, this one, taken as a whole, 
surpasses that of any other fair ever 
held in the State. 

The new livestock 
given fresh impetus 
The removal of these building 
back of the midway to a new, 
structed part of the ground 
a long step forward in the 
ment of cleaner and better livestock 
shows. One of the special features 
of these new buildings is the unob- 
structed view which may be had from 
any part of the buildings. The meth- 
od of construction and ample light- 
ing has made this possible. 

The horse show is made up of local 
exhibitors. Several Percheron stal- 
lions are entered and a number of 
light-bred horses. The show is made 
up principally of geldings, mares and 
mules in their respective classes. The 
Percheron Society of America is of- 
fering their regular special prizes for 
pure-bred Percheron stallions and 
mares. North Carolina is one of the 
few Southern States which gets these 
special cae L. Banks Holt, of 
Graham, N. , has on display a splen- 
did lot of RG sed ponies. 

The cattle exhibit is by 
and better than ever before. The 
cattle barn is filled, making it neces- 
sary to utilize about-one-third of the 
barn to house the exhibits. 
beef cattle herds of merit are 
exhibition. Shorthorns are being 
by B. P. Howell, of Waynes 
i Herefords by Carroll & 

ot Jackson Center, Pa., and Ab- 
erdeen Angus by Cassell & Son, of 
Wytheville, Va. Dairy cattle are be- 
ing shown follows: Ayrshires, by 
Leonard Tufts, of Pinehurst, N. C., 
and Caschell & Son, of Laurel, 
Maryland. Holstein-Friesians by P. 
H. Hanes, of Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Both of these North Carolina herds 
are of special merit, doing great cred- 
it to any dairy show. R. L. Shuford, 
of Newton, N. C., has on display a 
splendid herd of Jerseys, the work- 
ing capacity of this herd being quite 
extensively known. H. B. Witter, ol 
Frederick, Maryland, is a competitor 
in this breed, also D. L. Farrior and 
R. l. Davis, of Raleigh. While this is 
the principal breed of cattle 
competition arises, the others are all 
credit as to do justice in an 
educational way even without com- 
petition. 

The cattle show is one of the most 
interesting features of the livestock 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


exhibit More pure-bred animals of 
merit and less mediocre exhibits are 
on display than ever before, The 
fact that several of these herds are 
from North Carolina looks encourag- 
ing to the industry. 

In the swine classes, the Berk- 
shires as usual hold first rank both in 
numbers and quality. Leonard Tufts, 
Pinehurst, N. C., Wm. J. Cocke, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; the Occoneechee Farm, 
Durham, N. C., and Y. E. Smith, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., are the principal exhipi- 
tors in this breed. These herds are 
a credit to the State. Duroc-Jerseys 
are being shown by Nathaniel Kirby, 
Lucama, N. C., D. L. Farrior,, Ral- 
en, N, 4 Jordan, Raleigh, 
N. C., and TT. Jeff Stephenson, 
McCullers, N. C. Tamworth swine 
are on ’ display by Occoneechee 
Farm, Durham, N. C., and H. B Wit- 
ter, an exhibitor of several breeds of 
dairy and dual-purpose catttle. The 
latter party is also showing a herd of 
Hampshire swine. G. M. Beavers, 
Apex, is showing Poland Chinas, and 
George C. Leach, Aberdeen, N. C., 
Large Yorkshires. 

The sheep show is not large, but 
especially attractive due to the flock 
of Shropshires shown by the Niagara 
Stock Farm of Lewiston, N. Y. This 
flock is known country wide because 
of the rare breeding and individuals 
in the flock. The Occoneechee Farm 
of Durham is also showing a good 
flock of Shropshires. H. B. Witter, of 
Frederick, Maryland, has on exhibit 
both Shropshires and Southdowns. 
Several flocks of Angora goats com- 
plete the list of principal exhibits. 

The judges of livestock are: for 
horses aa mules, Schuyler Salisbury, 
A. & M. College: dairy cattle and 
swine, J. C. McNutt, A. & M. College; 
beef cattle, Dan T. Gray, N. C. Exper- 
iment Station; and sheep, George 
Evans, Herdsman, N. C., Experiment 
Station. 

The list of 
ed next week. 


awards will be publish- 
nS. CURTIS: 


Livestock at the Greensboro Fair. 


HE livestock exhibit at the Cen- 

tral Carolina Fair was very good; 
the principal attractions being the 
herd of Holstein-Friesian cattle from 
the farm of P,. H. Hanes, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. This herd, without ques- 
tion, stands very high in the Hol- 
stein-Friesian ranks. There was no 
opposition, however, in these classes, 
excepting one or two miscellaneous 
entries. The exhibit of Jersey cattle 
was made by A. C. Yow, of Greens- 
boro. Some very good specimens 
were shown in this class. 

In the swine department the exhib- 
its were made by Mr. A. C. Yow and 
Mr. Will McCormick, the former par- 
ty taking most of the prizes. A few 
miscellaneous entries were made in 
the swine classes. 

Two flocks of 
and one of Angora 


Southdown sheep 
goats were shown. 

In the horse department, the ex- 
hibits were made up largely of farm 
mules, brood mares, and colts. This, 
as usual, ituted one of the in- 
parts of the horse show. 
Two Percheron stallions were shown, 
aud several other cross-bred and mis- 
cellanous 


const 
teresting 


animals. 
One of the important features of a 
show is a proper classifica- 
liberal prize money. The 
makes no comment on the lat- 
that is a matter to be adjust- 
by the fair association. There 
should be, however, some. radical 
change made in classifying the stock. 
Whenever animals of all ages and 
all breeds are allowed to compete 
against each other, it usually cre- 
ates dissatisfaction. This can be 
remedied, if the fair authori- 
ties will call on those who are equip- 
ped to handle such matters. If stock 
cannot be classed by individual 
breeds, it can at least be classed bs 
type, which will prevent many of 
the unfortunate misunderstandings 
which might arise from a classifica- 
tion which permits animals of all de- 
scriptions to compete against each 
other. S. CURTIS. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








A YOUNG GARDENER. 


This Week’s Prize Letter. 


N THE early spring my father turn- 

ed the garden over to me to raise 
vegetables for the table. The sur- 
plus vegetables were mine to sell, 
and that was my allowance. I have 
about three-fourths of an acre very 
rich but very rocky ground. In the 
spring I planted corn, beans, pota- 
toes, cabbage, tomatoes and butter 
beans. 

I planted about 250 cabbage plants 
and about 75 tomato plants. I hada 
good many beans and sold a good 
many at 20 cents per gallon. Later, 
when they were plentiful, I sold them 
for ten cents. My tomatoes were 
right much of a failure owing to the 
zeal with which the chickens pecked 
them. They ate the green ones be- 
fore they began to turn yellow. 

My father would not let me sell my 
corn because he wanted it to harden 
for the chickens. We had a horse at 
first but we sold her in May. I could 
have made more if we had kept the 
horse. I made more on my cabbage 
at first, but when my butter beans 
came in they brought a good deal. I 
sold the cabbage at two and one-half 
cents per pound and the butter beans 
at ten cents per quart, shelled. I 
planted peas between the bean rows 
and made a good deal off of them at 
ten cents per quart, shelled. I plant- 
ed one-half a row of okra and raised 
enough for our table but none scarce- 
ly to sell. In September I planted 
some turnips and hope to make sonie- 
thing on them later. I found that 
peas, cabbage and butter beans paid 
me most. In all I cleared about $10. 
I hope to double that amount next 
year, as I expect to work it more. 

SIDNEY FARALON. 

Carthage, N. C. 


Two Colts—John and the Mule. 


AM going to tell you about our two 
colts. Our horse colt’s name is 
John. He is a little over a year old. 
Our little one is a mule. He is about 
six weeks old. John is a perfect pet. 
One time Papa and I were playing 
with him and Papa put me upon 
John’s back and held me. He did 
not try to cut-up any. 

We do not keep him around the 
house. The mule tries to act ‘“‘figety,’’ 
and won’t let me put my hand on 
him. John’s mother’s name is Bes- 
sie. The mules mother’s name is 
Mag. John loves for us to rub him. 
When John was about a month old 
we would feed him about a handful 
of oats. He likes oats and corn, too. 
When we go out in the pasture and 
call him he will answer us. 

ELIZABETH COBB. 

Foster, Miss. 


How Two Girls Made $100 Apiece 
on Tomatoes. 


Y SISTER and I joined the Toma- 

to Club last year and we just had 
a late tomato patch. We cleared 
about $35 but didn’t get a prize, and 
we wanted to work again this year so 
father gave us our one-tenth acre 
apiece. Father made our seed-bed 
the fifteenth of February and sow- 
ed our tomato seed, they were 
Spark’s Earliana. They were sowed 
in a hotbed of course and after the 
seed began to come up well they had 
to be uncovered when it got warm in 
the day and watered and covered 
back up at night. 

When our plants were large 
enough to set out, we had them to 
set out after we came home from 
school. It just took us two even- 
ings to set them out. It was dry 
and we had to water our plants when 
we set them out. Our tomatoes grew 
fast after they were set out in the 
rows in our plat. They were hoed 
three times, cultivated once, and 
were plowed once and that is all the 





work they got, for the vines were so 
large we couldn’t get in them. 
set them out April 16 and 17 
started to selling June 21, and sold 
till July 19. 

We sold to the stores. 
got cheap we stopped selling. 
had sold $183.29 worth fresh. 
started to canning as we have a Hick- 
ory Home canner of our own; we 
canned 306 cans for ourselves, 63 
cans for our kinspeople and neigh- 
bors. We will get for our tomatoes 


that are canned 10 cents a can, that | 
being $30.60 and we have canned 40 | 
quarts of pickles and ketchup at 50 | 
Our expen- | 
ses were $28.74, and for home use|} 


cents a quart, being $20. 


we used $8.11 worth. 
Fresh tomatoes sold.... 
Canned tomatoes sold.... 
Home use 
TOM 600 vere sd epeaese” 
IIXPSHSS, TOTAL «os ees ees spun 
Total after expense paid. 
What we each received 
after our expenses had been paid. 


MARGARET AND MAY BELLE | 


BROWN. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





The Advantages of Being Poor. 


HAVE enjoyed reading your paper | 


very much since papa has been 
taking it. I am going to try to write 
a short letter on the difference be- 
tween a rich and poor man’s son. I 


am a poor man’s son and of course I | 


wish sometimes my father was rich, 
just as I guess all other boys do, but 
hat is just because we don’t stop to 
think. 


I know it is nice in a way, but re- | 


member our greatest men have all 
most all been poor men’s sons. 
poor boy that has to work for what 
he has appreciates it. A boy that 
never worked for a dollar can’t know 
what it is worth, so how can he know 
how to take care of it? 

We can work part of the time and 
play better the other part and when 
we go to school we are apt to study 
harder knowing we have only a short 
while to be in school each year, so 
we must be content and make the 
best out of what we have. 


I am only nine years old and this is 


my first letter. 
GRAHAM FIELDS. 
Sanford, N. C. 





The Nation’s Hope in Poor Boys. 


REMEMBER speaking at a school 

not long ago where I understood 
that almost all the young men were 
the sons of very rich people, and I 
told them I looked upon them with a 
great deal of pity, because, I said: 
“Most of you fellows are doomed to 
obscurity. You will not do anything. 
You will never try to do anything, 
and with all the great tasks of the 
country waiting to be done, probably 
you are the very men who will de- 
cline to do them. Some man who has 
been ‘up against it,’ some man who 
has come out of the crowd, some- 
body who has had the whip of neces- 
sity laid on his back, will emerge out 
of the crowd, will show that he un- 
derstands the interests of the nation, 
united and not separated, and will 
stand up and lead us.’’—From “The 
New Freedom” by Woodrow Wilson. 





She Saw Him Passing By. 


That the aged,are not easily roused to en- 
thusiasm or excitement is well known, but 
they are not often as calm as the old lady 
that the Windsor Magazine tells about. 

An old man fell from a second story win- 
dow into the street, where an a 


immediately gathered to ¢ whether he as 


seriously injured. One of his daughters rush- | 


ed frantically into the first-floor room, where 
his wife knitting, and cried: 

“O mother, mother, father’s fallen 
the top of the house into the road! 
O dear!’ 

“Yes, my child,” answered the old 
placidly, looking up from her work, 
him pass the window.’ 


sat 
from 
O dear! 


We | 
and | 


When they | 
We | 
We | 


$183.29 | 

50.60 | 
Canned pickles and ketchup 20.09 | 
8.11 | 


i 
28.74 | 


$213.26 | 


. $106.63 | 














Coming Every Week—52 Times a Year —Not 12. 


Enlarged, improved, and bringing to the entire family 
the best of American life in fact, fiction and comment. 




















The Youthis Companion 











price. 


one a story worth reading. 


Is the best investment in good reading that you can make at any 
It is pre-eminently the leader both in quantity and quality. 


“ON THE WAR-PATH” 


) A.great Serial Story, by J. W. Schultz, who was brought up among the Blackfeet. 


There will be 300 other stories—some of them serials—and every 
There will be stories by Theodore 
- G. Roberts and C. A. Stephens and Archibald Rutledge and A. S. 

Pier and Chas. Askins—stories of boarding school, splendid football 
/ and baseball stories, notes on science, current events, informing 


editorials, The Boys’ Page, The Girls’ Page, The Doctor’s Corner. 


If you don’t know The Companion, let us send you Sample Copies containing the opening 
chapters of Arthur Stanwood Pier’s fine story of St. Timothy's school-days, “His Father’s Son. 























To Jan. 1915, for one year s subscription 


Every New Subscriber who cuts out this slip or mentions 

this publication and sends it at once with $2.00 will receive 
1. All the issues of The Companion for the remaining 
weeks of 1913, including the Holiday Numbers. 
2. The Companion Practical Home Calendar for 1914. 
3. The 52 weekly issues of The Companion for 1914. 


Dxili 
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COMMON SENSE 





ON THE FARM 





Southern Farmers have been 








ixious crowd | 


lady, j 
“I saw | 


badly imposed on by unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers. They have 
often paid the market price for an 
article and received a substitute. 
That Day Is Gone and we are 
thankful. The Southern Farmer 
can go to market today and pay 
his good hard earned money for 
goods that bear a trade mark, and 
he can rest assured he is getting 
full value, full measure and full 
service. 

If every farmer in this wonder- 
ful Southland would take the care 
and the trouble to make the mer- 
chant upon whom he bestows his 
trade supply him with high class 
trade marked goods, every dollar 
he spends would go twice and 
thrice as far as it does today. 

Here is one instance that affects 


SHIELD 





every Southern household. Insist 
on Shield Brand Shoes. The man- 
ufacturers know their quality and 
their value, and they put the name 
on them so that you can get gen- 
uine Shield Brand Shoes if you 
take care and trouble to make 
your merchant have them for you. 

And, when you do buy Shield 
Brand Shoes, you can rest assured 
you buy real leather of the highest 
quality—made by skillea shoe- 
makers, and you get real service, 
good looks, stylish lasts and luxu- 
rious comfort. Shield Brand Shoes 
are made for men, women and 
children. 

Ask your merchant for Shield 
Brand Shoes—do not accept the 
kind that are “just as good”. 
Make him get for your sake, and 
your family’s sake, 


BRAND 
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M. C. KISER CO. 


WCKTSERED\ 
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Shield Brand Shoemakers 


Atlanta, Georgia 








| fre the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break. 





trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the 
Write for Cat. S. Address. 


W. S&S. FRAZIER & CO. - 


best. 





Read the advertisements in this issue. 


[FRAZIER CARTS 


horse | 


AURORA, ILL. | ies 


p—— McKILLIP el 
Veterinary College 


Chicago— Chartered 1892 
AFFORDS UNLIMITED CLINICAL ADVANTAGES 
New college building containing every modern 
equipment. Sessions begin Sept. 10. 1913, The new 
U. S. Sanitary and Pure Food laws require large 
and increasing number of Veterinary Inspectors. 
@ Write for Catalog and other information, 
George B. McKiilip, Sec., Dept. D,Wabash Ave., Chicago | 














&2 BUGGY WHEELS T.02 $82 
WA with Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
$10.30. I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6. 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wage 
DX \Y on Umbrella free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 15 


SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 516 F St., Cincinnatl, 0. 
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Better and Cheaper 
Than Meat 


Here is the most economical 
food that you can buy. It’s 
cheaper and more nourishing 
than meat—and the tariff has 
brought down the price of 
Velva and made it cost less 


is just fine on biscuits, or muffins, or waffles— 
and batter cakes smothered with it are simply 
great. Get Velva from your grocer in the cans 
with the red or green label. The red-label 
Velvais pureribboncane syrup withtheaddition 
of corn syrup to modify the flavor. The green 
is the pure ribbon cane syrup without any ad- 
dition of any kind and without anything taken 
away. It’s canned by us under sanitary con- 
ditions, pure as it comes from the plantations. 
Try it and find out that it is the syrup you 
want—it is. 


Send for booklet of cooking and 
candy - making recipes. Free. 


PENICK & FORD, Ltd. 
New Orleans 





There Is No Reason Why Angle Lamps Should 
Not Do For YOU The Same As They Have Done 
For Thousands Of Others Like THIS Man 


“Seeing a notice of ANGLE LAMPS, we decided to give them a trial, and 
the trial solved the problem of lighting our house well and economically. 
These lamps give a strong, steady light with no undershadow. They give 
no odor when turned low, are easily cleaned and kept clean. We clean 
and fill our lamps once a week. The tank can be taken out and refilled 
with safety, while the lamp is burning. As the lamps are 
= suspended from the ceiling and adjusted in height, or 
attached to the side wall, there is no risk of their being 
overturned.” D. S. HARRIS, Williamsburg, Va. 
Safe, economical, odorless, shadowless—in short, the 


Angle Lamps have “solved the problem”’ for Mr, 
Harris. Why not for you? 


Ie Se for large catalog (illustrated) please mention 
0. 20. 
THE ANGLE MFG. CO. 


244-246 West Twenty-third Street 
New York City 
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“More in the Cooking’ 
than in the Cook,” 


Have Your Meals 


on Time 


Go to the table with a smile on your 
face, meals on time, cooked toa turn 


This Range will be a delight in every home he- 
cause it more than helps. No stiffling heat in a 
Princess kitchen. 


ALLENSSERINCESS 


Aremade of copper-bearing iron. They Last longer. 
Maintain even temperature. They retain heat and use less 
fuel. Reservoir adjoins fire box—iastant hot water. 
Write for our little booklet describing patented points 
found only ina PRINCESS, ‘This range is the result 
of 20 years of studious range building and are real 
home builders. Workmanship and material of the 
very highest grade. ‘‘Ask the Cook,’’ 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Nashville, Tenn. 
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The C.4.Edgarton Mfg.Co.,Shirley,Mass, 
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A Constant Water Supply 


asily maintained without expense 


RIFE RAM 


Operates with three or more 
gallons per minute from a 
stream, artesian well or spring, and 
2.07 a head or slanting fall of three or 
more feet. Free information on request. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2130 Trinity Bldg., New York 
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OUR FARM WOMEN. 








TO THE NIGHT. 





wave, 

Spirit of Night! 
Out of the misty eastern cave 
Where, all the long and lone day- 


Gwe, walk over the western 


light, 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear 
Which make thee terrible and 
dear,— 


Swift be thy flight! 


| Wrap thy form in a mantle gray 


Star-inwrought! 
Blind with thine hair the eyes of day, 
Kiss her until she be wearied out: 
Then wander o’er city and sea and 
land, 
Touching all 
wand,— 
Come, long-sought! 


with thine opiate 


When I arose and saw the dawn, 
I sigh’d for thee; 


When light rode high, and the dew 
was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and 
tree, 
And the weary Day turn’d to his rest 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 
I sigh’d for thee. 


Thy brother Death came, and cried 
Wouldst thou me? 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 

Murmur’d like a noon-tide bee 

Shall I nestle near thy side? 

Wouldst thou me?—And [ replied, 
No, not thee! 


Death will come when thou art dead, 
Soon, too soon— 
Sleep will come when thou art fled; 
Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, beloved Night— 
Swift to thine approaching flight, 
Come soon, soon! 
—P. B. Shelley. 








HOW TO USE LEFT-OVER MEATS. 


Some Tempting Dishes That Can Be 
Made at Small Cost. 


T TAKES time to create delightful 
and nutritious dishes from yester- 
day’s left-overs; but for the sake of 
both economy and variety it is worth 
the trouble. 
First and fore- 


most, that great 
asset, common 
sense, must be 


used in combining 
foods. The do- 
mestic science 
teacher in my 
home town once 
said: “I want you 
to go home and 
make a wholesome dish out of what 
you find in your ice-box, and tell me 
What you evolve.” Next day one girl 
said the family did not like her dish, 
and what do you think she had made 
them? A combination of bananas 
and salmon. Another had put par- 
snips with veal and corn, but did not 
confess it. 

Next, must be an eye to the ap- 
pearance, and last—because most im- 
portant—the seasoning must be well 
blended. 

I think I told that old story once 
before, illustrating the value of sea- 
soning. <A party of noblemen were 
in the habit of stopping at an old 
Scotch home for a bowl of soup, as 
they rode up the King’s highway. 
One day one of them said: ‘Janet, I 
believe you could make soup out of 
a stone.’’ 

“Dinna ye ever taste stone soup?’’ 
“Bide a wee.”’ 

She dropped a clean stone in the 
pot and followed it with salt, pepper, 
and the various herbs and vegetables 
of the garden in proper proportion. 
They pronounced it the best they had 
ever eaten. To blend seasonings well 
is an art, let us cultivate it! 

Generally speaking, all meats may 
be combined with white sauce and 
cooked Irish potatoes for a smooth 
hash, and may be combined with a 
thick white sauce for croquettes. 





MRS. HUTT. 


White Sauce.—2 level teaspoons butter, 
same of flour, and 1 cup of milk. For thick 
white sauce, double the amount of flour. 


The woman who does not have a 
small meat grinder in her kitchen, 
uses left-overs at a great disadvan-. 
tage. 


Mexican Hash.—Put a generous lump of 
butter in the frying-pan—the fat from smok- 
ed breakfast-strip may be substituted, but 
never lard; cut into it a big onion and let 
brown; skim out. Add enough tomatoes to 
make about one can and 3 or 4 sweet pep- 
pers, discarding the seeds. Let simmer un- 
til thick. Add an equal amount of cooked 
rice and cooked ground meat or fowl. Turn 
into buttered baking dish, sprinkle with 
buttered bread crumbs, brown in oten and 
serve hot, 

Beef Loaf.—4 pounds beef, 1 cup bread- 
crumbs (dry), 3 eggs, 4 tablespoons cream, 
1% teaspoons pepper, 1 heaping tablespoon 
butter, 1'4 teaspoons salt,. Remove all fat 
and skin; put twice through meat grinder, 
Roll the bread crumbs, melt the butter, mix 
thoroughly, form into a _ loaf. Bake 1% 
hours, basting frequently with hot water. 
After removing from the oven, it is improved 


é 
= 


by pouring a cup of cream or milk over the 
loaf and basting until it is absorbed. 

Beef Shape.—This is made the same, ex- 
cept that only 1 egg is needed, a chopped 
onion is added, and it is steamed in a but- 
tered mold 1% hours. A sauce made like 
white sauce, but substituting tomato juice 
for milk is good served with it. Veal, beef 
or lamb are equally good. 

Mock Duck.—Make a dressing of 1 cup 
bread crumbs, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon 
pepper, 1 teaspoon onion juice, 2 tablespoons 
chopped parsley, 2 teaspoons butter, enough 
soup stock water to moisten the crumbs. 
Spread this over 1% pounds round steak cut 
thin. Roll up the steak like roll jelly cake, 
tie it securely with a cord, brown it in the 
skillet, add water and bake; simmer or put 
in the fireless cooker for three hours. 

Ham.—Make an omelet and fold in chop- 
ped ham, or add chopped cooked ham to 
eggs about to be scrambled. If you have 
, the following is good: 

Royal Seallops.—In a baking dish, put % 
cup buttered bread crumbs, the chopped 
whites of 6 eggs, 1 cup cooked ham, the 
yolks of the eggs put through a sieve, and 
Over all 2 cups well-seasoned white sauce, 
Spread 144 cup buttered bread crumbs over 
the top and bake. A little mustard in any 
ham dish brings out the flavor. 

Jellied Chicken or Veal.—Put a slice of 
lemon on the bottom of a flat dish and add 
the cut-up chicken, with skin and gristle re- 
moved. Boil the water in which the meat 
or fowl was cooked to about a pint; add 
salt, pepper, a little lemon juice if you have 
it, and 4% ounce of gelatine. When it is 
dissolved, pour it over the meat and allow 
to cool. If it does not turn from the mold 
easily, dip a moment in hot water. 

If anyone cares for recipes for croquettes, 
fricassee, creamed meats, or souffle, I shall 
be glad to publish them. 

Beef or Tongue Pickle.—If you get more 
beef or tongue than you can use at once, you 
can pickle it. This may not be the best 
pickle, but it is the one I use. 6 pounds salt, 


2 pounds sugar, 3 ounces saltpetre (powder- 


ed), 3 gallons water, Boil all together 
gently. When quite cold cover the meat 
with it entirely. if you wish to keep it 


more than a few weeks, bottle and sterilize 
three times, as is described for corn in the 
North Carolina Department of Agriculture 
bulletin on canning. 

Potted Pigeons.—Draw and clean, but do 
not salt or soak in water. Break the legs 
just above the feet leaving enough to tie 
the legs down to the tail. If old, cover with 
vinegar flavored with a little spice and on- 
ion, and let stand over night. This makes 
them tender. Drain and wipe. Stuff with a 
dressing of dried bread crumbs, butter, salt, 
pepper and a little onion and sage. Chop a 
large onion.and fry in some.side meat; then 
brown the pigeons all over in the hot fat. 
Put the pigeons in a stewpan, add a few 
inches of boiling water; add a pinch of 
herbs and simmer from one to three hours 
until tender. Thicken the gravy wiih a lit- 
tle flour that has been browned in butter, 
Pour over pigeons and serve hot. 





Do You Know the Conditions at 
Your Schoolhouse. 


HILDREN are now going to school 
in most places. I therefore make 
these few appeals to all mothers: 

Won’t you go to the school and see 
that your child is not sitting in a seat 
too low or too high for back and 
legs; that the light is in the rear or 
on the left; that the blackboards are 
not glary; that the floor is as tight 
and free from draughts as you could 
yourself tolerate; and above all, that 
the ventilation is good. 

Teachers today know the value of 
fresh air, but they are sometimes 
hampered by conditions. Tell the 
teacher you also fear rebreathed air, 
and assure her that you will assist 
her to arrange the ventilation. 

Open some of the windows from 
the top and some from the bottom. 
Do not let a direct wind blow in but 
tack a piece of cotton or a tipped-in 
board on the sill of the window to de- 
flect the breeze. 

A candle or lamp set in the open 
stove will start a draft up the chim- 
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Mrs. Bright: 


“Oh, Anty Drudge! 
Just come and see the check for 
$10.00 I got as a prize from our 


Farm Paper. They offered a 
prize for the best article -on 
‘How to Make Housework Easy,’ 
and I wrote about washing and 
doing all your work with Fels- 
Naptha Soap and cool or lukewarm 
water, and I got the prize.” 


Anty Drudge: ‘Dearie, I am proud 
of you. I hope your article will 
help lots of tired-cut women, too. 
It’s worth more than $10.00 for 
women to know about Fels-Naptha 
Soap!” 


Fels-Naptha 
Soap dissolves 
grease and makes 
dirt disappear. It 
washes clothes 
clean, sweet and 
white with no hand 
rubbing or boiling, 
in cool or luke- 
warm water and in 
half the time it 
used to take. 


Fels-Naptha 
makes work easy 
and women well. 
Follow the direc- 
tions on the red 
and green wrapper. 


Better buy it by the carton or box. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 








WHAT YOU S’POSE I SEE? 





ney. It takes but a few minutes to 
get the oxygen out of the air and the 
resulting gas sent out is carbon diox- 
ide. Therefore, there should be 2 
constant stream of oxygen. Just as 
soon expect the fires in the stove to 
burn with the damper closing out the 
oxygen as to expect the fires of life 
to burn in a body whose nervous sys- 
tem is depressed by the carbon diox- 
ide, and whose dead cells are return- 
ed to the blood stream unburned be- 
cause there is not enough oxygen to 
accomplish it. We will not eat sec- 
ond-hand food, why breathe second- 
hand air? 

And last, provide your children 
with flat paper drinking cups that 
can neither be loaned nor used as a 
vase, and that can be carried in book 
or pecket. If you cannot get them, I 
shall be glad to send you a sample 
and names of dealers. Can you not 
raise a little money for a water con- 
tainer with a faucet, so the children 
| cannot dip in. 


Write to porn pr 
- YOU have not yet written to Sec- 

retary of Agriculture Houston, do 
not neglect it any longer. 

One of my friends wrote in and 
said their United Farm Women did 
not do it because her husband said 
the Government could not afford it. 
I might speak of the several millions 
spent on the men, but I will not do 
so, because we hope even more will 
be spent. [ will just mention the 





fact that experts have repeatedly 
| stated to Congress that $400,000 a 
year might be saved for other pur- 
| poses if it would allow the money to 
| be printed on power presses instead 
of the old hand presses. Other gov- 
ernments have long since discarded 
the hand press and let the money go 
to things far more helpful to the 
country at large. 

On the principle that if we heave 
immediate need for a new stove and 
a new bonnet, and not money enough 
for both, we will economize on the 
bonnet to pay for the stove, which is 
of material benefit to the whole fam- 
ily; just as, perhaps, if there is econ- 
omy in the frills, we might have our 
|! useful necessities which will affect 
the digestion of the Nation. 


Don’t Shut the Air Out of Your 
Bedroom. 

HE nights are getting 

It doesn’t “feel good”’ 











cold now. 
any more 


to put on the thinnest, scantiest gar- 
ments you have and then kick the 


bedelothes off. You kind o’ hug the 








|! covers up now, especially of morn- 
| ings. 

This change in temperature must 
be provided for; and it is a matter of 
some importance as to how you are 
providing for it. 














Are you putting on warmer cloth- 
ing and eovering and warming the 





bedrooms? If so, well and good, pro- 
vided you only warm the bedrooms 
and do not heat them. 

Surely you are not trying to keep 


warm by shutting the windows of 
nights. ; 

If you are, you are making 2 great 
mistake. That isn’t the way—it isn’t 


even a way—to keep warm. It is 
likely to give you both a headache 
and cold feet. 

If you want to sleep well and wake 
up feeling refreshed and vigorous, 
put on enough bedclothing to keep 
warm and leave the windows open. 

Yes, both of them. Lower one a 
foot, raise the other a foot, and, just 
so the wind doesn’t blow directly on 
you, forget your fear of drafts, go to 
bed and sleep the sleep that comes to 
the just and the pure in heart, only 
when they treat their lungs justly and 
when the air they breathe is pure. 





The Thanksgiving Dinner. 


Y USING the following recipes 
most of the preparations for 
Thanksgiving dinner may be made 


beforehand, and thus the housewife, 
with or without help, may not have 
overmuch to do when the feast day 
arrives, 

If you decide on mince pies, plum 
pudding, or fruit cake, they should 
be made weeks ahead of time, for 
the spices need time to mellow into 
one delicious flavor. 

Hither of the following recipes will 
be found excellent: 


Mince Meat—No. 1. 
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This Washer 
Must Pay for 
Itself. 


MAN tried to sell me a horse once. He said 


it was a fine horse and had nothing the 
I wanted a fine horse. 


matter with it. 
But I didn’t know 
anything about 
horses much. And I 
didn’t know _ the man 
very well either. 

So I told him I 
wanted to try the 
horse for a 
He said: right, 
but pay me first, and 
Yll give you back 
our money if the 
orse isn’t all right.”’ 

Well, I didn’t like 
that. I was afraid 
the horse wasn’t “‘all 
right” and that I 
might have to whis- 
tle for my money if 

once parted with 
it. So I didn’t buy 
the horse, although 
I wanted it badly. 
Now this set me 

thinking. You see I 
make washing ma 
chines—the ‘ ‘1900 Gravity” Washer. 

And I said to myself, lots of * people may 
think about my Washing Machine as I thought 
_ the horse, and about the man who owned 





But I’d never know, because they wouldn’t 
write and tellme. You seeIsell my Washing 
Machines by mail. I have sold over half a mil- 
lion that way 

So, thought I, it is only fair enough to let the people 
try my Washing Machines for a mo fie before they pay 
cr them, just as I wanted to try the horse. f 

ow what our ‘13900 Gravity Washer will 
do. a Timow it will wash the clothes, without wearing or 
tearing them, in less than half the time they can be 
washed by hand or any oth er machine. 

IL know it will wash atub full of very dirty clothes in 
six ininutes. Iknow no other machine ever invented 
can ta that without wearing out the clothes. 

Gravity’? Washer does the work so easy 

that’ a child can run it almost as well as a strong woman, 

and it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges nor break 
buttons the way all other ma chines do. 

It just drives soapy water clear through the fibres of 
the hare like a force pum p might. 

d Ito myself, I will do with my ‘190 Gravity’’ 
Washer what I wanted the man todo with the horse. 
Oniy I won’t wait for people to ask ake Ili offer first, 


etme send you a ‘1900 Gravity” Washer ona month’s 
po trial. Pll pay the freight out of my own pocket, 

if you don’t want the machine after you’ve used ita 
month Pll take it back and pay the freight too. Surely 
that is fair enough, isn’t it ? 

Doesn’t it prove that the ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer must 
be all that I say it is. 

And you can pay me out of what it saves you. It will 
save the whole cost in a few months, in wear and tear 
on the clothes alone. And then it will save 2 50 cents to 
7 cents a week over that in washerwoman’s wages. If 
you keep the machine after the month’s trial, I'll let you 
Pay for it out of what it saves you. Ifit saves you 
cents a week, send me 50 cents ae week ’till paid for. Pll 
take that cheerfully, andi for my money until 
the machine itself earns the balance, 


Drop me aline today, and let me send youa 
book about the ‘1900 Gravity”. Washer that 
washes clothes in 6 minutes. 

Address me this way—H. L. Barker 1119 Court 
Street, Binghampton, N. Y. If you live in Cana- 
da, address 1900 Washer Co., 522 Yonge Street, 
Toronto. Ont. 


YOU Mothers and opie 
LUYY Can Make Money by usin 
GEARHART’S FAMILY KNITTE 


Will knit a pair of stockings, heel and toe, in 20 
minutes. Improved, up-to-date, with Ribbing 
Aitachment. Knits everythingin the home — 


home-spun orfactory yarns. 
CF, Pe VW 


| and I'll make good the offer every tim 





100,000 machines inuse. Will knit it 
hosiery with heel and toe proof 
against holes. This new feature 
doubles the wear of hosiery. 









Three cups cooked beef and tongue, 
chopped apples, 3 cups seeded raisins, 
currants, 3 cups sugar, 144 cups molssses, 6 
teaspoons cinnamon, 1% teaspoons mace, 144 
teaspoons clover, % pound citron finely cut, 
salt to taste, 2 cups boiled cider. Add a little 
jelly, preserve juice that may be on hand, 
and also enough stock in which the meat was 
boiled to moisten, Cook slowly on back of 
range for two hours, stirring often. When 
cool, add grape juice to suit taste. If you 
eo not care to use cider in mincemeat, try 
this: to each gallon of the meat, allow 1 pint 
































(Continued on page 21.) 


9 cups } 
8 cups | 





Big Money for Agents. 
GEARHART KNITTING MACKINE CO, 
























movements. 


of clear, strong céffee, i 
Mincemeat—Old-Fashioned, | 
Put 1% pounds lean beef and % pound } 
beef suet into enough boiling water to just | conus © neat eee canter ter wemteet 
cover, and simmer gently until tender. When \ perenpesr rhe ees oe t10 days Free, then return atour ex- 
done, skim off the suet, take out the meat | [ pense if not satisfied. Gives powerful white incan- 
and chop fine. Have ready 6 cups chopped | | descent light, burns over 60 hours on ore gallon Kero- 
BUbice tk Gib. each citkOn: Bria GineaTtaeeee sene (coal oil). No odor, smoke or noire, simple, clean, 
apples, % I ee : arty won’t explode, Guaranteed. We eunt ene pereen: % 
cup whole seeded raisins, % cup molasses, % +h locality to refer customers 
«up vinegar, 114 cups cicer, 1 cup orange Y FR © TRIAL AGENTS 
juice, 1 cup lemon juice, 2 cuys sugar, 1 table- ¢ WANTED 
spoon each cinnamon, allspice, cloves, grated aa eared 
nutmeg, 1 teaspoon salt, 1% cups stock in eivaee 
which beef s cooked, 1 cu» grated orange Chicago, Winots § 
peel, 3 heaping tablespoons grape jelly. Add 
all this to chopped beef, chopped suet, and 
the stock (leave out the orange peel and jel- 
ly). Heat slowly, stirring occasionally, and : s 
simmer for two hours; then add orange peel | - 
ond grape jelly. The meat is ready for use, | aes Fae dont Ranges 
hut may be sealed in fruit jars and kept | 
oe sae S90 es and Heaters 
P | 
Plum Pudding, Se: Ma’ buy them at such low unheard-of 
One-fourth evp butter, 14 cup sugar, 6 Factory prices, Our new 
eges, 1 cup flour, % pound cake crumbs, ! improvements absolutely 
toasted and rolled, 2 tablespoons each milk | merenes Snything ever pees 
and molasses, % pound raisins, 14, pound | = a 
each aera currants, pecan nuts, and pr eon ‘Thirty He 
blanched en - pt en al ceinne ; —— M% | free trial in your own home 
tcaspoon encl 1utmex, allspic and ginger, bu pos 
% teaspoon cloves. } teaspoon salt. Mix | , bets you Be a 
the spices and flour, adding the other ingre- y = eatalog and rices. 
dients in the order given. Spread a stout, Hoosier Stove Co. 312 State St., Marion, ind. 
muslin square with butter and flour well. 
Put the pudding mixture on the cloth, and | E » 
tie. pecurely: iments @ little for swelling of Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
pudding. “Put a plate in the bottom of a borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 
, to co-operate with you in all progressive 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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E HAVE about a bushel and a half of letters 
W from North, South, East and West on race 
segregation or setting apart communities exclus- 
ively for white ownership where the people want 
it, and the letters are still coming—most of them 
keenly enthusiastic over the proposition. Mr. Poe 
has been busy with other things but will take up 
this matter again next month, and the delay in 
printing any reader’s letter should not be inter- 
preted as a failure to appreciate it. 





ID you read the article ‘“‘“Have You Thought of 

It This Way?” on page 19 of our last issue? 
If not, please look it up. The’hearty co-operation 
of every reader is necessary to make The Progres- 
sive Farmer what we want it to be. Right now, 
for example, in our investigation of cotton market- 
ing we want readers everywhere to report condi- 
tions in their towns. Write us also what it costs 
you to borrow money and what are the differences 
between time and cash prices at your stores. 


ID you make a crop.this year which was espe- 

cially good, or of which you have reason to 
be especially proud? If so, we trust you will write 
and tell us about it. Our issue of November 29 
will be a Crop Experience Special, and we want 2 
lot of good, short, snappy practical letters for it—- 
letters which will not only tell about the crops 
their writers raised, but will also help other farm- 
ers to raise better crops. These letters must be in 
our hands by November 18, and they must be 
short. Pay for all used, with special prizes of $5, 
$3, and $2 tor the three we think best. 





HE cotton manufacturers and cotton exporters 

of the South usually appear to be men who 
know their business, don’t they? You haven’t 
heard of any of them buying gold bricks or being 
swindled by green goods men, have you? And if 
this is the case, do you think it is likely that they 
are going to be caught paying ten or fifteen cents 
a pound for water? The farmer who lets his cot- 
ton lie out in the weather this fall and winter with 
such expectation is simply fooling himself. As we 
have said so many times before, he will simply lose 
ten dollars in grade to every one dollar of imagi- 
nary profit in moisture. Read the articles in last 
week’s paper and in this week’s, and make up your 
mind that you will put your cotton under the shel- 
ter this year. 


ESSRS. .Wallace and Wilson in their report on 

British agricultural conditions report that ii 
is largely because of the long leases—so that ‘‘an 
English farmer who farms skilfully and conscien- 
tiously is practically sure of retaining the farm he 
works all his life;’’ and the same may be said as to 
his sons and grandsons, if they are equally effi- 
cient,——that soil fertility has been so well main- 
tained there. They believe that a system of long 
leases with credit to the tenant for improvement 
he makes must be adopted in America:— 


“Of the wisdom of the legislation that 
gives the tenant the legal right to unexhaust- 
ed manures and other forms of fertility, there 
can be no possible question. It makes it to 
the interest of the land, the landlord and the 
tenant, that the lease should be as long as 
possible.”’ 





OVERNOR CRAIG has designated November 

5 and 6 as ‘“‘Road-Working Days’ in North 
Carolina, and the idea has been approved by Pres- 
ident Alexander of the Farmers’ Union. It will 
doubtless stimulate interest in better highways to 
have all the people unite in road work and discus- 
sion on these two days, but it wiil be unfortunate 
if the vast energy expended cannot be applied in 
better directed fashion than now seems likely. If 
plans were made for putting the volunteers to 
work constructing sand-clay or gravel highways, 





or else dragging the roads where the conditions 
are favorable, the results might be lasting; but if 
holiday-makers’simply go out to dig and pile dirt 
here and there, we shall probably have the same 
results reported from Nebraska’s two ‘“‘road-work- 


ing days.’’ On this point the Independent Farmer 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, says in its last issue: 
“Unless we are fortunate and receive sev- 
eral good soaking rains before the winter 
sets in we are liable to have some mighty bad 
roads as a result of the immense amount of 
work expended October 9 and 10.” 


Put it up to your road superintendent to mep out 
a plan for making the road work count. 





OES organized health and sanitary work pay a 

town or community? Here is a table showing 
the number of deaths from preventable diseases in 
Montgomery, Alabama, for the last three years: 





Number of Deaths 





Cause of Death Year | Year) Yaar 
1910 1911 1912 











CF SO ae 15 12 9 
0 ie een 37 25 19 
TE esata cna dae ns mdawtenne 117 81 69 
Diarrhea in children--__---.-.._-. 49 41 22 
Po eee 65 62 58 

MOCK 6 ccbbcatatesus a 283 221 168 





“During the last three years,’’ says the report of 
the Health and Sanitary Department, ‘‘we have 
bent our every effort toward lessening those influ- 
ences tending toward the prevalence and spread 
of such diseases as are commonly termed ‘prevent- 
able’.’”’ The table shows the results; and among 
the various factors contributing to these results 
the Board gives first importance to the annual 
“Clean Up Campaign” and ‘‘Can and Bottle Gath- 
ering Contest.”’ 





ERBERT Quick commenting on the statement 

that there are “too many farmers’ organiza- 
tions’’—implying that all farmers should belong 
to one big organization and nothing else—says 
very forcibly what we have often said to Progres- 
sive Farmer readers: 


“There aren’t half as many agricultural 
associations as there should be. The Danish 
farmer is perhaps the best organized in the 
world, and he usually belongs to from four to 
a dozen co-operative associations. He keeps 
bees, and belongs to an organization for 
selling honey and studying apiculture. He 
grows a few hogs, and belongs to the co- 
operative organization which slaughters the 
hogs, cures and sells the product and, in- 
cidentally, was strong enough to fight the 
American Beef Trust for the British market 
and win. His Raiffeisen bank loans him 
money when_he needs it-——and that is another 
organization. He almost certainly is a mem- 
ber of a co-operative creamery association, a 
poultry association, and a fruit-selling asso- 
ciation. Does the Danish farmer have time 
to plow? He surely does. He plows all 
around most farmers in efficiency and pros- 
perity.”’ 

The big educational and fraternal organizations 
are good—are necessary; but practical business 
co-operation will be wrought out by the compara- 
tively small and closely organized association 
which has a single definite purpose—such organ- 
izations, for example, as the one Mr. Jones tells 
about this week. 


Are You Going to Get Eggs This Winter ? 


T ISN’T often at this season of the year that 





we devote as much space to poultry as we are 
devoting in this issue, but we are persuaded 
that the subject of winter eggs is of enough im- 
portance to justify us in giving two whole pages 
to it. 

There are thousands and thousands of farms on 
which the hens do not lay in the winter. At least, 
not enough to make themselves a paying propo- 
sition. On other farms they average fifteen to 
twenty eggs each per month right through the 
cold weather when eggs bring good prices. 

That hens do not lay in the winter may be the 
fault of the hens themselves 
be badly bred or too old to lay. 


to be the fault of the owner. 


that is, they may 

it is more likely 
Poor houses, poor 
feeding, lack of exercise, excess of filth and insects 
account for most of the small egg yields. 

Your hens, kind properly 
treated. The treatment they need is fully explained 
on pages 1 and 18. 


reader, will lay, if 


You can give this sort of treat- 
[t isn’t too late to fix up the poultry 
house, to clean up and disinfect, to get the feeds 
necessary to make a balanced ration, even to in- 


ment, too. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


sure a supply of-green stuff for the hens this win- 
ter. All these things you must provide for, too. 
If you do so, you will get eggs this winter. 





Ten Good Constitutional Amendments Pro- 
posed in North Carolina. 


HE recent special session of the North Caro- 

olina Legislature was called to consider the 

subjects of freight rates and Constitutional 
amendments, and its action on these matters was 
really the only notable action it took. 

In the freight rate matter, the Legislature (1) 
accepted the compromise plan offered by the rail- 
roads which greatly reduces rates on freight ship- 
ments from Northern and Western States. It is 
claimed that this will save North Carolina $2,000,- 
000 a year. (2) The Legislature passed a bill re- 
ducing freight rates on shipments inside the State 
an average of 30 per cent, this reduction subject 
to review and modification by a special commission 
to be named by the Governor for the purpose of 
hearing appeals by the railroad companies. 

In the matter of revising the State Constitution, 
the Legislature passed a bill submitting to popu- 
lar vote at the next election ten proposed amend- 
ments as follows: 

i. To 


taxation. Z 

2. To restrict local, private and special legislation by 
the General Assembly, 

3 To prevent special charters to corporations by the 
General Assembly. 

1. To prevent special charters to towns, cities and in- 
corporated villages by the General Assembly. 

5. To prevent delays in trials by providing emergency 
judges. 7 

6. To increase compensation of members of the General 
Assembly and to decrease their mileage. 

7. To require six months public school term. 


revise and reform the system of revenue and 


8. To substitute the phrase ‘‘War between the States” 
for the word ‘Rebellion’ (in two instances). 

§ To fix the day of inauguration of the Governor. 

10. To remove obsolete sections from the Constitution. 


We think every one of 
wise, but Nos. 1, 2 and 7 


these propositions is 
are the only ones of 
No. 1 will leave the Legislature 
free to reform some serious abuses in our present 
system of taxation. No. 2 will give the people in 
counties, cities and towns the right to settle little 
local matters on which the Legislature now fools 
away half its time. No. 7 makes the Constitution 
require a six months instead of a four months 
school term. 


great importance. 


The Legislature by a close vote refused to give 
the people a chance to say whether or not they 
want the initiative and referendum, but this ac- 
tion is likely only to increase the zeal of the men 
who are advocating these reforms. 

‘All ten amendments were very carefully work- 
ed out first by an able and patriotic commission 
representing both political parties, and then by 
the two Houses of the Legislature; and the people 
will make no mistake if they vote ‘‘yes’ on the 
whole batch. Moreover, there will be great gain by 
getting our people to realize that the Constitution 
is not some sacred and infallible instrument, in- 
violable to change, but is instead a garment which 
must be changed from time to time to adapt it to 
the growing needs of the people. The Constitu- 
tion, in other words, is made for the people and 
not the people for the Constitution; and a realiza- 
tion of this fact will make for more progressive 
government in North Carolina. 

Let’s pass the ten amendments. 


A Thought for the Week. 


V i HAT I am interested in is having the Gov- 
ernment of the United States more concern- 
ed about human rights than about proper- 

ty rights. Property is an instrument of human- 

ity; humanity isn’t an instrument of property. It 
is time that property, as compared with humanity, 
should take second place, not first place. We 
must see to it that there is no overcrowding, thaf 
there is no bad sanitation, that there is no unnec- 
essary spread of avoidable diseases, that the pur- 
ity of food is safeguarded, that there is every pre- 
caution against accident, that women are not driv- 
en to impossible tasks, nor children permitted to 
spend their energy before it is fit to be spent. 

The hope and elasticity of the race must be pre- 

served; men must be preserved according to their 

individual needs, and not according to the pro- 
grams of industry merely.—Woodrow Wilson. 








When God would educate a man, he compels him to learn 
bitter lessons. He s§ ; him to school to the Necessities 
rather than to the G s, that by knowing all suffering he 
may know also the eternal consolation.—Celia Burleigh. 
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Are the Cotton Buyers of Your Town In a “ Trust’’ ? 











Do They Bid Against One Another on Grades Above Middling? — Do You Leave Bales 
Unsheltered ? — Do Crop Liens and Store Accounts Mature All at Once ?—Some 
Big Problems of Cotton Marketing Set Forth snd Summarized. 
By CLARENCE POE. 











ILLIONS of dollars have been lost to our 
M Southern cotton growers by poor methods of 

marketing, and many millions more will 
doubtless be lost before the necessary remedies are 
provided. Four great needs are: — 

(1). Proper housing of the crop so as to pre- 
vent damage to quality of lint. 

(2). Plans to prevent the depression of prices 
by the ‘“‘distressed cotton” of the early middle fall. 

(3). Plans which will enable farmers to get 
the benefit of grades above middling. 

(4). Plans for selling cotton co-operatively in 
large quantities so as to reduce the losses incurred 
by supporting the present unnecessarily vast army 
of cotton buyers. 

And all these considerations point directly to 
the need of farmers’ co-operative cotton ware- 
houses. 

I. 


W* MENTION first of all (not because it is first 
in importance but because it happens to come 
first in actual operation) the need for better hous- 
ing of the cotton crop. 

Consider these two illustrations which Prof. 
Thomas Nelson recently found on the writer’s 
home market:—— 

In the first case, the owner had 38 bales of cot- 
ton from which 776 pounds of damaged cotton 
were picked. This damage was due to the bales 
lying out in the weather; and while the rest of the 
lint sold for 11 and five-eighths cents a pound, the 
776 pounds of damaged lint brought only two 
cents a pound—and the picking itself cost $6.50 
extra. 

In other words, there was a loss of nine and five- 
eighths cents a pound in the price of this damaged 
lint or— 


TIE. POUNAS At 1oHs OF OHC....ccvrccvcevsees eoeeeeeee ee Sl 4.09 
Cost of picking over 33 bales at 50c per bale... .«..+... 16.50 
fo UR ee eee ee RTE TE eee ee ceevoaces $91.19 

Loss per hale, $2.76. 
In this case the loss from weather damage 
amounted to practically one-half cent a pound. 
In another shipment of 319 weather damaged 
bales on the same market, it was found necessary 
to pick off 37,386 pounds of damaged cotton, 
which sold for only seven cents whereas the rest 
of the lint brought 12 and one-half cents. The 
total weather damage loss on these 319 bales by 
having them outdoors after ginning was thus 
$2,056.23 or $6.65 a bale—nearly one and one- 

half cents a pound. 

th. 


S A rule, however, the farmer is not required 

to pick the damaged cotton from the rest The 
buyer simply grades the whole bale lower, and the 
farmer who thinks he has been fooling somebody 
into paying ten or twelve cents a pound for water 
doesn’t realize that he has lost $10 in grade for 
every imaginary $1 he has gained in weight. Upon 
this point it may be well to reprint what Mr. 
Moore last week quoted a representative of a cot~ 
ton exporting firm as saying. Says Mr. Moore: 


“The man said he was in the employ of a 
cotton exporting firm; that they bought cot- 
ton direct from farmers; that the farmer 
would not protect his cotton from the earth 
and weather after ginning; that cotton bales 
were always damaged from lying on the 
ground, and that when offered for sale, the 
buyer makes a guess at the damage, always 
guessing so as to protect himself from loss. 
For instance, if the buyer believes there is 
five pounds damaged on a bale, he deducts ten 
pounds or more; or if the damage perhaps 
is 20 pounds he deducts 40 or 50 pounds and 
fixes the price of the whole bale with a view 
to making this deduction.” 


In any case, Bro. Farmer, don’t fool yourself 
into believing that the cotton manufacturers and 
cotton buyers are big enough fools to pay you 
twelve or fifteen cents a pound for water. They 
are not: Make up your mind now that whether 
or not you warehouse your cotton this year, you 
will at least put it under shelter in a thoroughly 
dry place, avoiding weather damage and leaving 
you in a position to get topnotch prices for the 
zrade represented. 

til. 

N THE matter of plans to prevent the flooding of 

the market at the height of the picking season 
in the fall, there is need both for a new system of 
maturing payments for fertilizer and supplies and 
for a more extensive warehousing system, 

Instead of our tenants and our poor farmers be- 
ine forced to sell their crop at the present season 


of the year in order to settle accounts falling due 
from October 15 to November 15, it would be bet- 
ter if such accounts matured one-third November 
1, one-third January first, and one-third February 
1—or something like that. Even having one-half 
fall due November 1 and one-half January 1 would 
be a vast improvement over present policies. The 
Farmers’ Union and other organized agencies of 
the farmers would do well to push a movement 
to this effect. 

Warehousing cotton would indeed afford relief 
to many farmers in this class, even under. present 
conditions, because many of them could borrow 
enough on their warehouse receipts to pay what 
they owe, leaving the cotton to be actually sold 
later when better market conditions are likely to 
prevail. Again, there are many farmers not han- 
dicapped by debt but who wish to make purchases 
at this season of the year and who therefore sell 
their crop in order to get the ready money. The 
warehousing plan enables them also to get the 
needed money without helping glut the market 
and depress prices. 

IV. 
S FOR our third proposition, how to help the 
farmer get the benefit of higher prices for his 
better grades, the first thing needful in this re- 
spect is to have sufficient competition in the mar- 
ket where you sell. 

A friend came into my office the other day and 
said, ‘‘You ought to go down to the cotton market 
here and see how the game is worked. The buy- 
ers stand out in the middle of the street looking 
for the wagons as they come into sight. When a 
buyer first glimpses a load coming, he says, ‘Cot- 
ton!’ as quick as he can, and that means it is his 
cotton because he saw it first. The other buyers 
will not bid against him. { was just down there 
when two buyers saw their farmer-game almost 
at the same time and both called ‘Cotton!’ almost 
in the same breath. So they were about to have a 
dispute about it but tossed up a coin, and the man 
who won walked up and took the farmer’s bales 
without opposition.” 

I went down unrecognized and found it just as 
my friend had described. There was no semblance 
of competition among the buyers. I saw a buyer 
sight a load coming into view while he was talking 
with a farmer, and while he could not call out 
“Cotton”? quite so openly as when alone with his 
brother buyers, he carried his point by singing 
out, “Cotton coming around the corner,’ and so 
walked up and took the load while the other buy- 
ers paid no more attention to it than if they had 
been put there to buy meat instead of cotton. 

To the same effect, is this testimony given by 
Mr. J. B. Watt, of Charlotte, N. C., who says: 


“T had eleven bales of good middling cot- 
ton on the Charlotte market October Ist, and 
tendered it for sale, and 13%4 was the highest 
bid offered on the street. I was given to un- 
derstand, tho, if I got a better bid they (the 
street buyers) would better it. I succeeded 
in getting a bid of 14 cents, in consequence 
of which the same buyer who refused to raise 
the price made an offer of 14.05.”’ 


Mr. Watt evidently means that he first got the 
higher offer from the representatives of some cot- 
ton mill or other outside party before the regular 
buyers would offer the 14 cents he was entitled 
to. Most farmers, of course, simply take what is 
offered. 

V. 

HEN such conditions prevail, there is nothing 

to prevent the individual buyer from cheating 
the farmer just as much as the grower’s ignor- 
ance will permit both on grades and prices. Mr. 
Charles J. Brand, head of the Bureau of Markets, 
United States Department.of Agriculture, said last 
year that in Penfield, Ga., where the farmers were 
not well-informed, he found long-staple cotton 
selling for two cents a pound or $10 a bale less 
than it was bringing in Hartsville, S. C., where 
Mr. David R. Coker, the famous long-staple grow- 
er, is helping the farmers to get the prices their 
grades entitle them to. Mr. Brand also tells of a 
cotton buyer who was asked at the best of the cot- 
ton season last.year as to the grades of cotton he 
had been buying. His answer was, ‘‘Well, I haven’t 
been grading in buying so far, but just taken ev- 
erything as middling. I shall begin grading, 
however, from now on.” The explanation was 
that all the good had been coming in up to that 
time, much of it strict middling and good middling 
and middling fair, and he had not given the farm- 
er the benefit of any price above middling. Now 
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that poorer grades were coming in, however, he 
was ready to grade down to the uttermost. 

Consider, too, this letter which we have just re 
ceived from Mr. W. L. Green, of Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi: — 

“Now as to the grades. From what I 
learn there are about as many grades above 
middling as there are below. I have before 
me the quotations of the New Orleans mar- 
ket for September 22. Middling is quoted at 
13%, cents and fair at 15% cents, a differ- 
ence of 1% cents. Now, what I am driving at 
is that the merchants of Meridian will never 
pay the farmer above middling for any cot- 
ton.”’ 

Vi. 

HAT is needed is a co-operative farmers’ 

warehouse in every market of sufficient size 
in which farmers can store their cotton, have it ° 
graded by an expert grader, and sell it on special 
days in 100 to 500-bale lots, getting representa- 
tives of the cotton exporters, and cotton mills, if 
possible, to attend. If it is too expensive to keep 
a warehouse just for cotton; make it a storehouse 
for fertilizers in spring 4nd rent space for other 
purposes in other seasons. Or if there is no ware- 
house, organize the farmers and let all members 
of the organization market together one or two 
days in each week. 

Somewhat more elaborate are the views of Judge 
Lindsey, of the Texas Farm Life Commission. He 
believes, as the writer has advocated, that there 
should be co-operative cotton-gins as well as co- 
operative cotton warehouses, and goes on to say: 


“On the same plan that gins are organized, 
but on a larger seale, organize or re-organize 
warehouses. Say there are thirty co-operative 
gins in a county; all these associations 
should join together in a warehouse associa- 
tion. At the time cotton is stored it should 
come under insurance protection carried by 
the warehouse association, and each bale 
should be earefully and correctly weighed, 
graded, and given a warehouse number, all of 
which should be entered on the books of.the 
warehouse and on the receipt issued to the 
owner of the cotton. With this information 
the owner and holder of the receipt can read- 
ily follow the values of his cotton from day to 
day by the market reports and sell when he 
so desires by merely transferring his receipt.” 


The number of buyers who must be supported 
under the present system of selling also makes the 
buyer’s margin of profit absolutely excessive. We 
have already commented on the veritable army of 
cotton buyers in Memphis, Tenn., as an example of 
the wastefulness of present methods. 

When the writer was in Minnesota last summer 
he found that through co-operative livestock sell- 
ing, the stockmen there are now supporting only 
one buyer to the town (and he their own man re- 
sponsible to them for his actions) instead of four 
or five buyers as previously, responsible to no one. 
When will our cotton farmers learn the same les- 
son? 

VIL. 


INALLY, we may summarize our conclusions 

by saying: 

(1). No cotton should be allowed to lie out in 
the weather. You will be sacrificing $10 in grade 
for every $1 you imagine you will gain in weight. 

(2) The present system of individual selling 
of cotton must go—‘‘everybody for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost.”’ There are too many 
of the ‘“chindmost’’ who catch the gentleman afore- 
mentioned; and there are too many unnecessary 
middlemen to support. Cotton farmers must or- 
ganize to sell co-operatively on special days and in 
large quantities. 

(3). They should have their cotton graded by 
an expert and impartial grader. 

(4). They should see to it that they get the 
benefit of higher prices for grades above middling 
as well as the losses for grades below middling. 

(5). Especially in long-staple cotton is care- 
ful grading of the highest importance. 

(6). Farmers should get reports of what all 
available market towns are paying and find out 
whether in any of them prices are being held down 
by a buyers’: “‘trust,’’ acting without competition. 
In ‘such cases they should appeal to the business 
men and commercial bodies‘of the town for help. 
They will realize that such methods will cause 
farmers to boycott the town and hurt trade. 

(7).. Farmers and tenants should be encour- 
aged to have their bills fall due in two or three 
payments instead of having to settle everything 
around November first. 

(8). These and other plans should be discuss- 
ed in your Farmers’ Union or other farmers’ or- 
ganizations; and if the farmers are not organized 
in your community, this will be a-good subject to 
organize them on. Farmers fighting singlehanded 
can never bring about the reforms needed for 
their relief. 
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Get this FREE BOOK 


° 
Before you buy any mill 
It shows how you can produce the smoothest and 
most nourishing stock feed and also grind the high- § 
est grade of corn-meal, buckwheat, rye, graham 
and whole-wheat flour. It wili save you money, 
time and trouble. It tells why N. & M. Co, mills 
= oy Wa satisfaction for over Py years. Why & 
ald use genuine French Buhr Mill stones 
in Spcefarence to any other kind of grinder. 
you cont ney by buying a mill for alitetime of ser- 
vi a saveon repairs. Before you buy 
any ‘other =e 1 pet this book and our information 
on ground 


THIRTY “Write today for our trial plan 















DAY = “Book on = ig — 
Ow t wort 
TRIAL Row we prove, the cost 


to you. 

Sold by leading responsible 
machinery houses 
Nordyke & Marmon Co, 

276 MORRIS ST. 
Indianapolis, In d. 
America’ Leading igo Mill 
Builders. (Est. 1851) 


r=Save 14 On Feed — 


Practical farmers and stock raisers know the 
value of the corn ground with the cob. 
Fatten your stock quicker and at less cost 
by using the 











Feed Mill 


It grinds cob corn, shelled grain and table 

meal perfectly. Grinds easily and quickly. 
Will last many years. An examination 7 
will prove to you its many superior 
qualities. Real money-mak- 
ers for the farmer. Write for 
low prices and free trial 
offer. 


NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO. 












Box 65, New Holland, Pa. 


















Quaker ‘City Mills 


The acknowledged standard 
for high quality and variety 
of satisfactory usage for 

yles — hand 


oe. ‘cobs and husks. 


10 Days’ Trial_—Freight Paid 
Write for our grinding mill catalogue at once, also 
for booklet on labor-saving farm machinery at 
ain prices. 
THE A. W. STRAUB COMPANY 
Bept. M, 38TH S Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oept. L, 3701-08 So. Ashland Av., Chicage, iit. 


















Scientific rurrose Mill 


Will do a wider variety of work than 
any other small power mill, Grinds 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, shelled corn 
and all small grains producing a 
sage even grade of feed. 
10 to 30 bushels per hr. 
4to 8 horse power 
The Scientific No. 15 Pow- 
er Millis well built, has 
pee knives for corn in the 
sbhuck and equipped with setof 
Gindine plates 12 ins. in diameter. 
lly guaranteed. Write for Catalog. 
\ THE BAVER BROS. CO. 
Box.512 Springtield, Okie 








: 
Learn a eg ours is better. Write today. 
MALLARY & TAYLOR IRON WORKS, Sox 18. Macon,Ga. 
Mfgrs. of coated Boilers, Shingle Machines, Cut-off 

Saws, Etc. 


SAW OURWOOD 





G SAWING MACHINE. 9 CORDS by ONE MAN in 
10 hours, Send for ies catalog No. £63 showing low price and 
Feldine IMPROVEMENTS, First order secures agency. 


Sawing Mach. Co.,161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, [iL 
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="*"4'3 Cents Per Rod Up 


Strongest, heaviest wire, Double gal- 
vanized, Gutiaats others nearly 2 to 1. Low vrices 
direst 1 Sromn poe nctony. Over 160 styles for lor every purpe 
ae and on mites poet Pate pait posse ates siauie iow 
sample to tes — test and compare with ail postal Addresa - 
HE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Devartment 87 Cleveland, Ohle 


FARM FENCE fsrc% 


26-inch Hog Fence,....14¢. 
41-inch Farm Fence,_..21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence..22%c. 
Ces 80-rod spoo! Barb Wire, $1.55 
contains fence information con houit tee 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 


ia *>FARM FENCE BARGAINS 


oe pg you from Factory. 100 styles 1134 ots. per 

Salesmen’s salaries, Jobbers’ and Dealers, 
profits SAVED. Our new catalog, full of fence sense, 
shows how to buy right. Writetooay, ‘t's FREE, 


E Tiger Feace Co. (Gex 1; Ciasksville, Tess. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








WHERE CREAMERIES MAY BE 
BUILT.’ 


Only Where 400 or More Cows are 
Available and Preferably in the 
Country or Near Small Towns. 


HE dairy work in North Carolina 

has taken on new life within the 
last few years, and quite a number of 
our farmers are going into this line 
of work. Naturally, the question of 
disposing of the product arises, and, 
of course, the dairy business is not 
going to grow and prosper without a 
market. 

There is hardly any other line of 
business that can be developed to a 
greater extent than dairying in North 
Carolina, and markets must be found 
or the business can not grow. 

During the last few years, several 
creameries have been established in 


est all people engaged in dairying 
along the line of the Southern Rail- 
way practically as far as Winston. 

This would give a good territory to 
draw from, and would insure the sue- 
cess of the plant. As the Creamery 
work is new in North Carolina, the 
farmers should take charge of it from 
the start, and all creameries estab- 
lished should be built on the co-oper- 
ative plan. By doing this, we would 
grow right up with a new business, 
which would be a farmers’ business. 

There are splendid markets for all 
the butter that can be made in North 
Carolina for some time to come, and 
it should be used within the State. 
The dairy business will not develop to 
a great extent without a creamery, 3S 
the farmer is compelled to have a 
ready market for his product, and 
this the creamery affords. 

There should be no petty jealousy 














SENSATIONAL NOBLEMAN—A MANY TIMES PRIZE WINNER. 
Bred and owned by Ed. Lasater, Falfurrius. Texas. Mr. Lasater’s Noble’s Eminent Lad was 
grand champion at the recent Iowa Dairy Show. The grand champion cow was also from the 
South—Noble’s Jolly Nora, owned by Elmendorf Farm, Lexington, Ky. 





western North Carolina... All but two 
of these were built by promoters. 
Within the next few years, the ques- 
tion of establishing a creamery will 
come up at different points, and it is 
well to investigate the matter and 
see just where a creamery has a 
chance to become a success. 

In the opinion of the writer, at the 
present time, a creamery should not 
be built in or near any of the larger 
cities of the South. The reason for 
this is very plain. Very few of the 
cities in the South are getting 
enough milk to supply the demands, 
and are going out (in some cases) 3 
or 40 miles after their milk supplies. 

A creamery cannot compete in a lo- 
eality where there is a market for 
sweet milk, as fresh milk will bring 
much better prices than butter fat— 
for instance, several days ago the 
writer was advised by parties engag- 
ed in handling sweet milk in one of 
the largest cities in North Carolina, 
that they were paying 50 cents per 
pound for butter-fat for sweet milk. 
This meant about 21 cents per gallon 
for 5 per cent milk. 

The ideal place for a creamery is 
in a small town or even in a country 
community, as this is the place where 
there will be a surplus of milk, and 
the farmér has no ready market. Of 
course, there must be enough cows to 
support a creamery within a radius 
of ten or 12 miles. Four hundred 
cows should be pledged before work 
is started. 

If the creamery is built in a town, 
it could find a market for everybody 
engaged in the dairying industry,— 
for say a radius of within 50 miles. 
To illustrate, take North Wilkesboro 
for example. If the dairy industry 
should develop in that section in the 
next several years, so that a plant 
could be built there, it should inter- 


in regard to location. Everybody in 
a given territory should work to es- 
tablish a plant at some point cen- 
trally located, provided the people in 
this territory are interested in dairy- 
ing. There is absolutely no chance 
of a creamery succeeding at the pres- 
ent time in any strictly cotton or to- 
bacco territory. 

If there are enough cows, creamer- 
ies can be successfully operated as 
far as 30 or 40 miles from the rail- 
road. A ton of butter can be hauled 
to the railroad for say $10, and the 
value of same would be at the pres- 
ent time around ‘$650. 


After a creamery is established in 


one neighborhood and it becomes a 
suceess, and is making 15,000 to 
20,000 pounds of butter per month, 
then another plant can be establish- 
ed, say 20 or 30 miles distant. As 
an example, Iredell County at the 
present time is engaged in, getting 
encugh farmers interested in dairy- 
ing to ship their product to the Ca- 
tawba Creamery. This gives them a 
market at the present time. Just as 
soon as they get a sufficient number 
of their people interested, and have 
a sufficient number of cows, there 
will be a creamery established at 
some point in Iredell County. ‘Then 
this plant should take care of Iredel! 
and Rowan. 

The Southern Railway has put into 
effiect baggage rates on cream to the 
local creameries along its lines, and 
this reduces the price of hauling con- 
siderably. 

In the opinion of the writer, with- 
in the next year or two, three or four 
plants can be established within the 
State. If the proper places are pick- 
ed out, and the right kind of interest 
taken, these plants will be a success, 
and a blessing and benefit to the 
community. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


If they are put up without due con- 
sideration, there will be much dissat- 
isfaction, money lost, and the dairy 
business suffer a severe backset. 

If any reader engaged in the dairy 
business is within a radius of 75 
miles of one of the present creamer- 
ies in the State, ship your product to 
that creamery and agitate a plant for 
your section; get your farmers to 
support that creamery nearest you 
until. you are able to build one in 
your own community. 

Before undertaking to put up a 
creamery, be sure and consult your 
State Department of Agriculture, the 
A. & M. College, or Dairy Division, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

By supporting and helping the 
creameries now in_ existence, it 
should be only a few years until there 
will be room for more, and North 
Carolina will take its place as a dairy 
State. W. J. SHUFORD. 

Hickory, N. C. 





A General Mixture of Breeds. 


HAVE six fine cows, graded mix- 

tures of Jersey, Holstein and 
Shorthorn. I need a new bull and 
would like you to advise me as to 
what breed to buy and where ean I 
find a bull calf. My cows are rather 
small and I would like to increase 
their size. I was thinking of buying 
a Red Devon or a Shorthorn or an 
Ayrshire. I wish to have the size of 
the cattle increased and to have 2 
large quantity of rich milk. 





Editorial Comment.—tThis is a bad 
mixture and the results asked for are 
rather difficult to obtain. Since the 
cows are a@ mixture of Jersey, Hol- 
stein and Shorthorn, we advise the 
use of a bull of one of these three 
breeds. It would simply increase dif- 
ficulties and probably lower the grade 
to use any other breed. If milk is 
wanted we advise using a Holstein 
bull, but if the cattle are kept for the 
growth in pounds made by the pro- 
geny, that is for beef, we advise the 
use Of a Shorthorn bull. If rich milk 
is desired, then a Jersey bull should 
be used. If the cows are kept for 
dairy purposes, sufficient size can be 
obtained by the use of a good bull of 
any of these breeds if the calves are 
properly fed. We know, however, of 
no breed of cattle that gives a “large 
quantity of rich milk” and cannot ad- 
vise any kind of breeding that will 
accomplish such a result. A good 
Holstein bull will increase the size of 
the progeny and the quantity of milk. 
A Shorthorn will also increase the 
size of the calves when grown if pro- 
perly fed and may increase the quan- 
tity of milk. 

We see nothing to be gained by the 
use of an Ayrshire or Devon bull ex- 
cept to increase the mongrel type of 
cattle. These are excellent breeds or 
cattle, but why should they be expect- 
ed to add to the quality of the off- 
spring? We already have too great a 
mixture and had better stick to one 
of the blood lines we alr ated have. 


Which ee Should He Choose ? 
READER wishes advice as to 
which of two horses he should 

breed to. The horses are described 
as follows: “‘A Percheron that weighs 
1,500 pounds, rather long-legged, 
long body, and small] just before the 
hindquarters.” The other a ‘Belgian, 
short-legged, short-bodied and well 
shaped, weighing 1,800 pounds.” 

As the mares to be bred are not 
pure-bred or grades of either of these 
breeds, the question to be decided is 
not one of breed but of quality be- 
tween these two respective represen- 
tatives of the two breeds. In other 
words, it is better to breed to a good 
Belgian than a poor Percheron and 
the reverse is equally true. 

From the description given, we 
consider the Belgian unquestionably 
a better representative of his breed 
than the Percheron, and therefore 
advise breeding to the Belgian in 
this case. 
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Imp. Billy’s Francis Lady 

Gazelle, 27563--the Guernsey 
for which Branford Farms 
paid $2,600. Milked twice a 
day by the Sharples Milker. 
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Gamboge Knight’s Fancy 
Princess, one of the many 
champions in the White 
Horse Farms herd. Milked 
by the Sharples Milker, 























Majesty’s Origa’s Queen— 
winner of many medals and 
prizes. Tested 14,141 pounds 
of milk and 824 pounds of 
butter in a year’s authenti- 
cated test, using the Sharples 
Milker. 


Some of the Finest Dairy Cows in the World 
Are Milked by the Sharples Milker 


HE SHARPLES MILKER has no favor- 
ites. Any breed or grade of cows can be 
easily, successfully and economically milked 
by it—far more efficiently than by hand. 
It is a fact that the 


And the saving in salaries alone will pay for the installation of 
the Milker in a short time. 

Cows take kindly to the Sharples Milker, standing more 
quietly and contentedly than when milked by hand. Its action 
is regular and gentle, fostering milk production and keeping 
teats and udders in per- 





Sharples Milker is used on 
some of the leading dai- 
ries in the country--dairies 
in which ‘are cows of 
national reputation; dai- 
ries whose methods and 
results place them easily 
first among American milk 








SHARPLES 


MILKER 


fect condition. 

This is due to the Shar- 
ples “Teat Cups with the 
Upward Squeeze.” 

Over fifty thousand 
cows are being milked 
daily by the Sharples Milk- 
er. This fact alone should 












and butter producers. 


At the famous White Horse Farms, Paoli, Pennsylvania, one 
of the finest and best known herds of Jerseys is milked twice 
daily by the Sharples Milker. 

Branford Farms, of Groton, Connecticut, uses the Sharples 
Milker daily on their superb, pure-bred’ Ayrshires and Guern- 
seys. 

The well-known Poh! herd of Holsteins, familiar to every 
New York dairyman, is milked by the Sharples Milker. 


And so on—the list of Sharples users embracing dairies in 
every part of the United States and many sections of Canada. 


These dairies, owned and managed by men of keen ability, 
have adopted the Sharples Milker because of its cleanliness, 
its great saving of time and labor, its wonderful.economy, and 
its general uniformity and durability. 


The Sharples Milker is quickly and easily cleansed after each 
operation. Its parts that come in ‘contact with the milk are 
few and simple. This means milk thatis almost entirely free 
from contamination, as no stable air or dirt can get into the 
Sharples Vacuum Can. 

With the Sharples Milker, the force of hired milkers can be 
reduced two-thirds. One man does the work of three, and 
does it better. The slow, tedious, disagreeable drudgery of 
hand milking is eliminated. Employees are more contented. 


convince. 


Write for the Milker Book. It tells what other dairymen have done 
with THE SHARPLES MILKER. Itis free on request to every 
cow owner. 


SHARPLES ‘<::.." SEPARATOR 


The first American separator—and, for thirty-two years, the 
foremost mechanical skimming device. 

The man who owns a Sharples isinvariably proud of it. He 
knows that he has a separator whose performance he can de- 
pend upon, whose reputation is based on fundamentally correct 
principles and superb quality of material and workmanship. 

There is a satisfaction in the possession of a Sharples 
Separator whose source is other than its close skimming ability 
and economy of operation. It lies in the conscious knowledge 
of superiority—in the ceftainty of lasting goodness. 


Ask for the Sharples Separator Catalog and particulars 
regarding our Free Trial Offer 


The Sharples Separator Company 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


San Francisco, Cal. Dallas, Texas Portland, Ore. 
Winnipeg, Canada Toronto, Canada 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


Chicago, Ill. 
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‘‘How I Managed to Get Eggs 


Last Winter.’’ 








AST fall I culled out my flock of 

Buff Orpingtons, leaving about 

45 yearling hens and pullets. 
They did not moult until late, but be- 
fore the moult I began feeding for 
winter eggs. The fowls always have 
free range except in snowy or bitter 
cold weather, with access to alfalfa 
and clover fields. Through the sum- 
mer they were lightly fed—enough 
grain to supplement their green ra- 
tion--but about the first of September 
I began giving them a damp mash of 
wheat bran or shipstuff with about 5 
per cent of beef meal added, the 
whole mixed to a crumbly consistency 
with skimmilk, sweet or sour. This 
was fed in the morning. At noon they 
had oats or wheat scattered around 
and a full ration of corn just before 
bed time. Frequently in the winter 
I gave them great armfuls of green 
turnip tops. 

My houses are not 
scientific ventilation; but I keep all 
windows out except in bitter cold 
weather, and keep the houses scrupu- 
lously clean, using crude petroleum 
and plenty of whitewash. 

Early in November, my hens and 
oldest pullets began to lay, and by 
Christmas, when eggs brought 35 
cents per dozen, I was selling several 
dozen every week. In Jan@fary I 
gathered 614 eggs, in February 549, 
in March’ 826 and the other months 
in proportion. 

MRS. W. D. DICKINSON. 

Burkeville, Va. 


aranged for 


A Good Scratching Shed Helps. 


WENT to work last fall and built 

a scratching shed for my hens. 
Had it replenished every two weeks 
to about a foot depth with leaves and 
pinestraw and into this litter would 
throw every evening about an hour 
before sundown, a liberal supply of 
corn and oats, and two or three times 
through the week a few handsful 
of sunflower seed. The hens were 
compelled to scratch for their grain 
until late and the first thing in the 
morning when they came off the 
roost. Then they were fed a mash 
made of corn meal and buttermilk or 
clabber. They were then turned out 
and had free range all day. The re- 
sult was I sold from 12 hens $17 
worth of eggs and chickens hatched 
in October, during the winter and 
early Spring. 

MRS. F. S. MOBLEY. 
Dailzell, S. C. 


Another Good Record. 


f— SET hens early in March or 


April to get early pullets. Then 
we keep them growing. The pullets 
generally commence laying when 


about six months old. Last year on 
the first day of December we began 
to keep account of eggs we got. Dur- 
ing December 20 hens laid 199; Jan- 


uary, 281; February, 315; March, 
369; April, 273; May, 321; June, 
256; July, 207; August, 166; Sep- 


tember, 138. We fed the laying hens 
in winter mostly corn. Give all the 
milk we have to spare, grit and oy- 
ster shells, also every week a mash 
of wheat bran. They have a run to 
the oatfield for green forage. Their 
feed is one and one-half pound oats 
in the morning and two pounds corn 
in the evening. In cold weather feed 
only corn. Of course we keep them 
free of insects and keep their house 
clean. HUGO LEUSCH. 
Fiatwood, Ala. 


These Hens Had to Lay. 


ID your hens lay last winter?” 

Yes, mine did. They laid all 
through the winter. I let them range 
in part of my garden where IT had 
planted for them three kinds of clov- 
er, some rye, some kohlrabi, some 
eabbages, etc. In addition I fed them 


some mixed grain, scraps of meat, 
bread, etc., from our dining table. 
Being well housed at night, with 





plenty of room for exercise, and a va- 
riety of the right kinds of food, I 
would have wrung their necks if they 
had not laid. For the coming winter 
I already have planted rape, which is 
now six inches high, rye, clover, 
vetch, alfalfa, etc. ‘Will my hens 
lay again this winter?’ Yes sir. 

So mm BY TCR. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


And These Couldn’t Help It. 


AST winter our flock of hens con- 
sisted of 24 Rhode Island Reds 
and about 40 Single Comb White 
Leghorns. Our average production 
was about 36 eggs daily from Decem- 
ber 1 to April 1. These hens were 
all under one year old. From tiny 
chicks to maturity they had been 
healthy. Clean sand, charcoal, wheat 
bran and pure water had always been 
kept before them. I alternated their 
morning feed: First, a trough of 
warm wet mash consisting of two 
parts wheat bran to one part corn 
meal to which the table scraps were 
added, also about a gill of beef 
meal; second, a commercial laying 
feed containing cut alfalfa, beef meal, 
ground oats, wheat anda small 
amount of corn and sunflower seeds. 
All ground fine. I poured hot water 
over this just enough to make a 
‘firm’ mash not. sloppy. Every 
morning the hens had a pan of but- 
termilk. In dry severe weather a 
quart of oats scattered on a Southern 
slope kept them scratching for some 
time. At night whole grain was fed, 
sometimes oats—again corn and 
sometimes the two mixed. Oyster 
shells were kept ina slatted box 
where hens could eat them when 
they desired. Hens had free range 
and there was always grass and a 
patch of pea stubble and winter tur- 
nips was left to them. They were 
housed in an open-front house. That 
is open on the south and a curtain 
inside the wire netting to protect 
them from southern rain storms. 
This was left up only when wind blew 
or rain came from south. House 
and premises were kept clean and 
good nest with china eggs provided. 
MRS. ROBERT SCOTT. 

Horn Lake, Miss. 

Thirty Eggs Daily From 45 Hens. 


: eee AN enclosure of three-fourths 
acre I have 45 hens. I sow rye 
each fall and peas in the spring. i 
keep the chickens supplied with fresh 
water and feed them daily on corn, 
oats, and one gallon of sour milk. 
Occasionally I give them a dose of 
salts. I get eggs plentifully the 
whole year round. From early fall 
until late spring I average 30 eggs 
per day from the 45 hens. 
MRS. H. A. JOSEY. 
Lamar, 8. C. 


A’ Good Laying Strain Essential. 


HE main thing is to have a good 

laying strain of fowls. However, 
there is no hen or flock of hens that 
will lay very many eggs in coid 
weather without good attention. I 
select early-hatched pullets and one 
and two-year-old hens and go over 
them carefully and pick out the best- 
shaped and most healthy and vigor- 
ous ones and then I am ready for 
winter. I generally have from two to 
five houses to keep my hens in (that 
is roosfing houses) therefore, I do 
not crowd them. These houses are 
comfortable. For feed I give them 
corn mostly at night. The morning 
feed is generally of mixed grain. 
Sometimes I feed a ready mixed com- 
mercial hen feed, and at others I feed 
cowpeas, sorghum seed, oats and such 
other grains that the farm affords. I 
keep wheat bran before them most of 
the time. Sometimes I small 
amount of cottonseed meal with the 
bran. But one must be careful in 
this as very much will cause loose- 
ness of the bowels and do more harm 


mix a 


than good. I give them an occasional 
feed of cracklings, which they relish 
very much. If the weather has been 
any ways mild, I can get young clover 
for them most any time if they are 
yarded and get to it. I cut 
this up in fine bits and they like it 
fine. I often give them pea hay 
leaves after they have been soaked in 
hot water. I keep grit and water be- 
fore them all the time. 
MRS. P. C. DORSETT. 
Trenton, Tenn. 


cannot 


Care Should Begin at Moulting Time. 


A® SOON as the hens begin to 
moult, usually in August, I pay 
more attention to them. I vary their 
diet, feeding wheat, corn, oats, cane 
seed and a mash of bran and meal, at 
different times, and always butter- 
milk. The chickens have wide range 
therefore I give no thought to grit 
and green feed, but I do keep boxes 
of crushed shells and charcoal be- 
fore them and an abundance of clean 
fresh water. Early in the fall I clean 
out all nests and whitewash them if 
needed, and put in clean cottonseed 
hulls and a clean nest egg. 

As cold weather comes on I cut up 
a few pods of red pepper with their 
morning feed and-often parch a large 
pan of corn for them. 

MRS. R. M. BRATTON. 
Guthriesville, S. C. 


Another Satisfactory Ration. 


GATHERED a good feed of rye 

each day and threw in my chicken 
lot. Each morning I give them a 
feed of two parts bran, one part al- 
falfa and one part meat meal which 
was mixed with hot water and fed in 
troughs while warm. Always kept 
plenty of oyster shell and fresh warm 
water to drink every morning. 

About 12 o’clock and at about five 
in the afternoon a good feed of chick- 
en feed which consisted of cracked 
corn, two parts, wheat, one part, 
cane seed one part. This was thrown 
in straw where they would have to 
scratch for it which would give them 
exercise. Always keep their houses 
dry and clean. 

H. B. FARRINGTON. 

Charlotte, N. C. 





Little Paragraphs of Helpful Experi- 
ence. 


Y HENS laid all last winter, and 

this was due to the care I gave 
them. I have a good dry poultry 
house and kept clean and free from 
mites. In the morning I feed a mash 
made of table scraps and bran, and 
on very cold days I warmed the mash. 
Late in the evening I fed them corn, 
peas and oats scattered in litter. We 
had oats planted near the house and 
fed some turnip greens. I fed skim- 
nilk, and kept fresh water for them 


all the time. My hens are allowed 
free range but on snowy, freezing 


days I have a shelter for them.—Mrs. 
Frank Mitchell, Conehatta, Miss. 

I keep pure-bred Rhode Island 
Reds. We have a well-built house for 
chickens with shed in front, also 
fenced in lot of 80x30 feet to use 
when chickens hurt the garden. My 
chickens and turkeys are never fed 
regularly when they can range on 
farm, except in bitterest weather. 
They have running water close by, 
blue-grass year round and a large 
farm to forage over. I have wheat 
and oats swept up in granary for 
them, also use some peas, corn and 
buttermilk for bad weather. My 
flock averages 25 to 30 hens, and af- 
ter moulting is over, average 12 to 18 


eggs daily except in very coldest 
spells of weather. I sell only old 
hens or culls from flock, a few cocks, 
and seldom more than a dozen eggs 
yearly owing to low prices offered. 


Last January a coop of 11 hens at te: 
cents per pound brought me $7.50 
our local station on farm. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


miles from a city, the price of eggs is 
always low—from 12% to 25 cents 
at best. Then lack of organization 
among farmers and no one having 
enough to pay shipping alone, keep 
prices down. Then I[ can use eggs 
and fryers to better advantage than 
selling.—Edna Kilgo Elias, Bryson 
City, N. C. 


I fed my hens oats in the morning, 
and at evening a mash of two bushels 
of corn ground with one-half bag of 
oats, with a handful of beef scrap or 
ground bone. About half the time I 
mixed this with warm water, and fed 
it wet in a trough all the time. Oy- 
ster shell was accessible all the time 
in hoppers. When I fed only on 
whole grain the eggs fell off. When 
I fed with only ground mash the eggs 
fell off. Sometimes I used wheat in- 
stead of oats in the mash. [ always 
used the table scraps in the mash. 
Green beef bone ground was much 
better than the prepared beef scrap. 
—I. C, Wright, Clinton, N. C. 

e ££ =< 

Early in the fall I prepare for the 
winter laying season by planting a 
plot of rye, oats, and vetch in differ- 
ent yards, using one at a time, and 
changing as fast as the pasture needs 
a rest. I find my hens to do good 
laying, require plenty of succulent 
and tender pasture. I also feed beef 
scraps, ground bone, oats, bran, 
wheat, sunflower seed, oyster shell, 
erystal grit. I feed a little corn dur- 
ing the winter in the evenings. Fur- 
ther I always have a regular time to 
feed my hens, and they are always 
ready for it at the regular time.— 
Geo. R. Proctor, Huntsville, Ala. 


ee * 


Last fall my husband sowed rye 
and rape to furnish green feed for 


the hens during winter. By keeping 
the poultry house well cleaned and 
limed we were not bothered with any 
mites. I fed all table scraps and 
cracklings with always an abundance 
of crushed oyster shells handy. The 
grain feed was mostly corn, occasion- 
ally a few peas. On cold Gays warm 
mash was fed, and twice each week 
I used powdered charcoal with the 
mash.—Mrs. C. G. Tunstall, Edward, 
IN; °C: 


Hens should have a warm house to 
roost in, if you haven’t one and can’t 
get one any other way, buy some mat- 
ting paper (which is very cheap) and 
tack it on the north, east and west 
sides, and when spring comes tear it 
off and burn it. Be sure that the 
roof doesn’t leak, so that your house 
will not get damp, and keep lime 
sprinkled on the floor and grease 
your roosting poles once in a while 
with some old grease.—Mrs. A. H. 
Lamar, New Decatur, Ala. 

* * 

Last fall my hens stopped laying. 
We had oats and clover growing near 
the house, but that didn’t start them 
to laying. So we tried feeding them 
dry feed, oats or corn in the morning, 
that started them to laying and they 
have been laying ever since. It takes 
both green and dry feed to make 
them lay, and plenty of it.—Mrs. H. 
M. McClain, Waxhaw, N. C. 

* * % 

My hens never did lay much in 
winter until last year. I did not use 
any poultry powders; just gave them 
plenty of wheat, oats and. meat 
scraps. I gave them all the hog liv- 
ers and heads cut up fine; and all the 
scraps from the table. They had the 
range of the farm.—Mrs. C. T. Gre- 
gory, Roxboro, N. C. 

* * * 

I had only four hens,their feed was 
corn, oats and stiff meal dough with 
a little salt. I only fed them twice 
each day, as they had a good range. 
I have not bought any eggs this year. 
Mrs. Lona Tuck, Pomona, Ga. 


* « 


I give my chickens skimmilk. 
Warm it if it is cold. I break up all 


the. old broken crockery and bones 
for them. Frequently put a little 
lime in the mash.—Mrs. C. E. Robin- 
son, Pelican, La. 
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Leg r faciliti r Don’t let this season go by without getting Stark Trees in your 
€ les, xy 8 2 
necessary facilities, they hould be orchard. Right now is the time to get your order in for Fall planting. 
Bucket, Barrel,4-Row Potato Sprayers, required to make such provision; or Fall is the best time to plant. The tree establishes itself and is ready to 
Power Orchard Rigs, etc. failing to do so to reimburse the start growth early in the spring with strength to withstand summer droughts. 
There’s a Field sprayer for every need, pro- . . . , : = 8 Write for the FREE 
; <rowers and shippers for their losses. Ss k D i @ for the 
meek OT een as tark Delicious | stark orchard and Spray Book 
leads everything ofits kind. Throws fine 1 ig . —the apple masterpiece—exquisite flavor —best orchard guide, from buying trees to 
mist spray with strong force, no clogging, How the New Sulzer Law Will | -—-makes lop record profits for growers. marketing crops. Most modern practical 
strainers are brushed and kept clean % i Hardy, thrifty tree—fruit ee Kass ant, spray book. If you grow fruit don’t miss it. 
and liquid is thoroughly agitated Help Apple Growers. waxy red-—a wonderful keeper. e Year Send name today on postal. Ask for tree 
yoo ong A oe on Book tells all about Stark pelleioaa. prices for Fall planting. 
d Trosion is ossible. Tae. rowing Tre; ars 5 - s isi 
Write for directions and UR apple-growing readers doubt-| [ Stark Bros. Nurseries and Crchards Co., Box 73, Louisiana, Mo. 
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une apteeriion Wekere less noticed th rticle i r 


‘athe sprayer to meet your sue of September 13 on the new Sul-} 
is aya gta Address 


nq -FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., | zer law, written by Mr. M. L. Town- | : BS mnie Earliest of ALL Peaches 
= zleveath Rt send of the United Fruit Growers, | % sa Se Fetches Big Mee By Ripening in age 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. Mr. Town- | at ta f ng before other a md bee sins to turn Large, deep red, delicio uits freely at two, 


. ° a NEVER MISSES A CROP, FRUITED NINE F pat It is a carefully 
send offers to send a copy oO} this law ‘ € “ty art pener rand late persistent bloomer. Enough biocms always escape 


SEWER PIPE and FARM to any Progressive Farmer reader on ie Pas eetes fall cron. ie ehe Cost and Double Your Crop 


request By buying Fruit Trees and all kinds of Nursery stock direct from Ne se re ee Nursery region, 
a a Corner the North Carolina hills. Catalogue telling how to eee Seren: 


DRAIN TILE Concerning this new law, Mr. A. Ont werkt Vo CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., 104. R. R. Street, KITTRELL, N.C. 
W Drinkard Jr. Associate Horti- PAYS 815 ATREE One of the Largest Mail Crane’ Narec ries iu Aimoricn. 


culturist, Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
CRAY SEESEE - OO. periment Station, says: WE OFFER FOR THIS SEASONS 
i DE J iT 
Thomasville, N. C. “JT am aware that there are THALES SEGRE s See 


, 3 —-OF-— 
Solicits orders and contracts for Sewer those who maintain that the 


and Culvert Pipe, Well Tubing, Con- Sulzer Apple Package and Grade SATSUMA ORANGES 


crete Building Blocks and Farm Drain Bill will prove to be an impedi- , 
Tile and are now in a position to give all ment in marketing. It cannot BUDDED AND GRAFTED Pecans: are Profitable 
orders and contracts prompt attention. be denied that from the stand- Demand for the nuts constantly increasing. 
Valuable Literature for the Asking. point of the consumer it is im- PECANS Me ak Sher Gon. 2 ae eed 
portant to have standard pack- of the South. Plant wherever you have land 


name ay ra eo ‘ = is . adapted to them and make the best perma- 
— and to hav 4 Sraces with & And A General Line of Nursery nent investment open to you. 
definite meaning. The consum- Stock, Our New Catalogue will tell you about Pecan- 


: P P aa gand the best sties. Also about fruit 
THE MOST MONEY and ing public will soon come to Our Catalogue will interest you. Sexe ete ican, Festkest teria aoae 
J Figs, Grapes and Citrus Fruits, best Roses, Shade 
THE EASIEST MONEY know what to expect when a bar- SUMMIT NURSERIES Trees, Bardber Vines. Bent tree if son wre 
is made growing rel of apples is purchased bear- MONTICELLO. FLORIDA GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 
ing the brand ‘U. S. Standard,’ et s Rose Ave., Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
SCUPPERNONG This is certainly more desirable 
GRAPES than to place fruit upon the | 7 : ccs no BERMUDA GRASS SEED ira mes 
2 * j J 0 Ss : 
: ’ market in packages of various Use seed from Hawkins’ Wonderfut || Best Bermuda grass locality in the United 
A SURE CROP FOR A SURE MARKET, and sundry sizes and to make | Cotton. Heaviest yields per acre. States. Send for sample. Orders booked for 
We have this year the. largest and finest those packages wi Paine Ea:liest maturity. Resistant to seed now, 40 cents per pound, f. o. b. your sta- 
s 3 7 2S 10se packages with various and mes weevil. No failures. No disap- tion, January delivery. This seed is first-class 
stock of young a we ayia ve ay intments. Address with high germination. Get a sample and try 
sundry .brands which have no pointments. ress, Pasi an 
SCUPPERNONG VINES F : it. Buy direct from the grower and get bed 
_ aad ~ meaning. The adoption and B. W. HAWKINS, - Nona, Ga. rock prices. 
ever grown. Booklet on Scuppernong veneral use of the standard bar- for history.and a descriptive circu- : - G. STITT, 
growing sent on request 5 : i : Ghend sakus ce an mane io and price of seed. It’s Free. } (Grower of Alfalfa and Bermuda) 
. 7 een rei and Standard grades by e Box 423, Yuma, Arizona. 
SOUTHERN PINES GRAPE NURSERIES, Sets: aebneircie Wi mvauitie Tiare , 
Southern Pines, N. C. eae eke late FANS 


tate the marketing of our fruit. G | 
This law is not compulsory. Pg It Fr Om Ki i SEi MAN 
Laws which make concessions 


PECAN TREES for the pursuance of a desired Direct - a BM ts 
































































































































. vanes ar are 2 a 
No land owner can afford to be without at 2 aint of action ar : ae © effec 
least a few pecan trees to grow nuts for home tive than those which impose a 
use, and market thesurplus. Prof. Hutt, of penalty upon the violation of a 

the N, C. Experiment Station, recommends has 5 : 99 
them in his bulletin on pecans. I have best particular course of action 
varieties. Write for price list and reading 
matter. J. B. WIGHT, Cairo, Ga. 





We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. 


We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 

or Jobber. THAT IS WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 

Broadly speaking, the success of any fruit Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 
truck crop depends upon the seale on 


Se ag +p pee cht oe gree Aap teng en BP i Be WF (aess-= 14 cents a red for 26 inch Hog Fence. 
je ‘TR a) r wl C 8S carrled on in any ENV n territory. \ Ay, 
BR Eg RI ber oe 23% cents a rod for 49 inch Farm Fence. 
“to C FORKE RT. Oce an Soninaa: Miss. adits , the an ‘ A : t p i s of arous- | — aoe 2534 > cents a rod for 60 inch Pouliry Fence. 


ing that unity of action so vital to success. ‘ 
The communities of Sanford, Fla., for cel- | tae + $1.55 for 80- rod spool Ideal galy. Barbed Wire. 
| Fort Valley, Ga., for Elberta peaches; | er A siete 
ia. aten & ot. fen chkbace: Chima ee Kitselman Fence wears best CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
| : trawberrica aly Gs le. Ve 4 a andlastslongest. Read the 
for Se ste ae nlite: Lakeueietiinw HEGaroae - following letter, one of hun- aah ote 9 weaptoticbtians!. 2 
Paes oe ls - sues | re recently receive icil St. " 
tions of how it pays to stick to one crop as | dreds recently received. Send me your freeC a moe a8 
a community enterprise.—J. Frank Fooshe, | *-Nearly 20 years ago I_bullt corals for wild Texas send me your tree Catalog of lence. 
dir r trial, Eee ee Se i aeciees } cattle with Kitselms an Fence These pens are still 
12as7, payments. Write for the - ; ; ; good altho oan snce isonits third setof posts.’” 
Address the nearer one. f think The Progressive Farmer has W. C. POWELL, Baird, Texas. 
LPH WURLITZER Co, steadily pares d ree I ee been ce We make over 100 different styles of Fencing. 
it. I believe the people will more and more a 
come to appreciate the great worth of.a Won’ tyou w rite for our Free Catalogue today? 
-r of ; “4 as s you are givin 
paper of such high class as vou are siving | I KETSELMAN BROS., 84 Council St. Muncie, Ind, 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. | iaeaman Vilas NG tP —Millara 
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WHEN YOU 
BUY A PLOW 


you want to know who 
made it—when you 
buy a shoe, isn’t it 
worth your while to be 
just as careful? - 


LONG WEAR 
SHOES 


are guaranteed by our Bell 
Trade-Mark on the sole. 
When you see the Red Bell 
on the box you have found 
the shoe that will fit your 
pocketbook as well as your 
foot. They represent style 
and comfort, plus long ser- 
vice, at a great saving in cost. 
Demand this Trade-Marked 
shoe and take no other. 


Craddock-Terry 
Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Tue BELL 
Cn Tue Soue 














Tower’s Fish Brand 


Reflex Slicker 


JUST THE COAT FOR DRIVING 
WHEN IT RAINS 


Face any storm in it and you'll return ** Dry as 
a bone". No water can reach you even 
through the openings between the buttons— 
that’s where our famous Reflex Edges pro- 
tect you by keeping out every drop. 

Roomy, comfortable, and so well made that it 
gives the longest service. 


$3. 0 SATISFACTION 


GUARANTEED 


At your dealer's, or sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Send for catalog of Fish Brand goods, 


A. J. TOWER CO. ~<OWERS 
BOSTON 


Tower Canadian Limited 
oronto 

















Save Your Stove 


Double the life of your new stoves. 
Gg Make your old, cracked or warped stoves 
almost as good as new, by putting in the 

\@ new, pliable, inexpensive 


Comes in soft bricks, can be cut, bent or pressed 
into place like putty. Hardens when fire starts. 
Hugs the iron tight. Ashes can't get back of 
it. Outlasts iron linings. Saves fuel. Costs 
only $1.25 for 3 bricks (size 734 x6) enough for one 
stove. Delivered, prepaid by Parcel Post, anywhere in the 
United States east of Denver. Already used in 60,000 stoves. 
Order from this advertisement. Money back if not pleased. 


PLASTIC STOVE LINING CO.,1339W. 35th St., Chicago, Il, 

















BALES HAY—= SAWS WOOD 
GRINDS FEED, PUMPS WATER 





Our Farmers Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





{ J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
Contributing Editors: 1 Ee. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
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. C. WRIGHT, Executive C t 
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CONSTRUCTIVE BUSINESS CO-OPERATION. 


Hi.—What It Is and Is Not—Ten Fundamental Rules of 


Genu- 


ine Co-operation—Co-operation Not a Trust—How It Differs 


from Socialism. 


BY J. Z 
EORGE Jacob Holyoake, one ot 
the very learned English Pion- 
eers in the co-operative move- 


{ment says: “A definition has light 


in it as soon as it discloses what a 
thing is not, and 
names its contra- 
ry.” 

Constructive 
co-operation isn’t 
anew plan _ for 
transacting busi- 
ness but it is, in 
this country, a 
new method of 
dividing the prof- 
its of business— 

MR. GREEN, to labor and pat- 
ronage rather than to capital, 

it also differs from the ordinary 
joint-stock company in its controll- 
ing methods. In co-operation the 
business is democratized in share- 
holders’ meetings by ‘‘one man, one 
vote’? regardless of the number of 
shares held. 

In a joint-stock corporation capi- 
tal does the voting and capital ab- 
sorbs all the profits. In co-operation, 
the people rule and divide the profits 
equitably proportionate to contribu- 
ted earnings; in joint-stock corpora- 
tions, capital governs and absorbs 
the profits that rightly belong to 
those whose labor and patronage 
have created them. 


Usual Rules of Co-operative Enter- 
prises. 


N THE rules or by-laws of co-oper- 

tive associations the following pro- 
visions are usually specified: 

1. That no shareholder shal! have 
more than one vote, regardless of 
the number of shares held, no proxy 
voting. 

2. That shares may be paid in 
small installments, if necessary. 

3. That the association may have 
the prior right to purchase shares 
when the owner wishes to sell. 

t. That all goods and produce 
shall be bought and sold for cash and 
at prevailing prices. 

5. That before paying dividends 
a sufficient amount shall be allowed 
for depreciation of stock, fixtures and 
buildings. 

6. That a small surplus may be 
set aside for enlargement and expan- 
sion. 

7. That a small amount, say 2 
per cent of net profits, shall be set 
aside for educational purposes, to 
promote a better understanding of 
the cardinal principles of co-opera- 
tion, its ethical and economical bene- 
fits, ete. 

8. That capital stock shall be 
paid its hire. (In this State the legal 
rate is 6 per cent per annum.) 

9. That the remaining profits 
shall be divided among the members 
and customers in accordance with 
their patronage. 

16. That one-half as much divi- 
dends shall be paid to non-members 
as to members on patronage. 

As the success, growth and expan- 
sion of co-operation depends upon 


clearer conceptions of the ethical and 


economic principles involved, the or- 
iginal English co-operative societies 
never set a better precedent than 
that which provided for a small edu- 
cational fund. It is only by combin- 
ing the theory and practice in this 
way that the best results may be ob- 
tained, and those societies which pro- 
vide in their buildings library and 
lecture rooms, which are incidentally 
used as rest rooms for customers, 


Green. 


have niade the most satisfactory and 
substantial progress. 

Another provision which is wisely 
made by co-operative societies is one 
that authorizes the local distributing 
society, to own stock in a wholesale 
distributing society where the laws 
of States permit. This opens the 
way for the natural growth and ex- 
tension of the co-operative principle, 
after it has been successfully applied 
in a sufficient number of smaller 
units. 


Co-operation Not a Trust. 


THIS connection it is well to em- 
phasize the fact that co-operation, 
as we are discussing it, is not a 
“trust’’ or syndicate, as these terms 
are usually applied. “In co-opera- 
tion, people hire the capital, pay ex- 
penses of the business and divide the 
profits in dividends on labor, that is, 
on goods handled or produced. The 
capital may be furnished by the co- 
operators or hired outside. It is sim- 
ply hired, and a moderate rate of in- 
terest paid on it. 

The profits and economies effected 
by co-operation are divided aniong 
the producers and consumers accord- 
ing to their product or labor. The 
Trust, on the other hand, is a combi- 
nation of capitalists which practices 
extortion upon both producer and 
consumer in order to pay still bigger 
dividends on capital. The Trust aims 
at extravagant returns on capital at 
the people’s expense. Co-operation 
aims at equitable distribution of the 
profits of industry among the parti- 
cipants after paving capital its hire.” 


Not Proof Against Error. 


Hi same qualifications that gov- 

ern success in private profit-tak- 
ing enterprises, such as industry, ap- 
plication, perseverance, and good 
judgment on the part of the mana- 
gers, must be applied in co-operative 
associations; and a high standard of 
honesty as to quality and quantity 
of goods produced or handled by the 
co-operative association must be 
more rigidly adhered to than private 
profit-taking concerns can well live 
up to under the strong pressure of 
competition. 

Tt has been said that one big ad- 
vantage this new system has over 
the old is that co-operation is ‘‘a new 
means of commercial morality by 
which honesty is rendered produc- 
tive.’ Co-operation raises the stand- 
ard of quality and puts a premium 
upon honesty and a penalty upon 
dishonesty. For instance, co-opera- 
tive egg selling associations build up 
a reputation for quality that brings 
a premium in the market, but to sts- 
tain its reputation its by-laws impose 
a penalty upon a selling member who 
puts in a stale egg. The same safe- 
guards of quality as well as quantity 
are provided for in other selling as- 
sociations. 

These ethical and moral 
tions have been prominent in the 
government of all co-operative socie- 
ties ever since the first one was es- 
tablished at Rochdale, England, in 
1844, and they help to develop a 
higher standard of commercial hon- 
esty. 


restric- 


Not a Government Function, 


‘HE establishment of co-operation 

depends upon voluntary action. 
it is not a government duty to take 
the initiative. 

When [I make this statement I 
open myself to adverse criticisms and 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


dissenting opinions among some ar- 
dent advocates of co-operation in 
this country. But my eontention 
well supported by the history of co- 
operation whieh has assumed tre- 
mendous: proportions in the older 
countries. Those who contend that 
the State or nation should take the 
initiative hold to the same idea main- 
tained by Robert Owen, the first pio- 
neer of the movement nearly a hun- 
dred years ago. If history must re 
peat itself it isn’t surprising that this 
old view is held to in this new coun- 
try, where co-operation is now in its 
pioneer period, 

In actual practice Mr. Owen’s idea 
of State initiation was not adopted, 
and his disciple, Mr. Holyoake, who 
is today the best known authority on 
constructive co-operation, does not. 
hold to that idea. In his history of 
co-operation he defines it as ‘‘volun- 
tary action,” ‘“‘organized self-help,” 
‘‘self-defensive individualism,’’ ete. 
Tt is his opinion that ‘nothing 
should be asked from the State save 
equality of opportunity,’’ and that 
“any project or system which trusts 
to the State to accomplish it, cannot 
officially be brought forward for 
discussion in the Co-operative Con- 
gress.” 

“Such a proposal is socialistic,’’ 
says Mr. Holyoake. “‘and co-opera- 
tors are not socialists.**° He further 
adds: “Before the Co-operative Con- 
gress could acquiesce in Socialist 
methods, our Congress would cease 
to be co-operative, since it would 
abandon its principle of self-help, 
and co-operation could no longer ap- 
peal to the poorer class anywhere 
to improve their circumstances by 
self-effort to which all the fortunes 
and successes of co-operation are ow- 


ing.” 
Different Means of Obtaining an End. 


N A recent issue of Review of Re- 

views is a notable account of the 
development of constructive co-oper- 
ation by Albert Sonnichsen, secre- 
tary of the Co-operative League. He 
draws a distinction between organiz- 
ed self-help and State initiation, 
which I quote here: 


The declared aim of the co-operative 
movement does not differ from that of the 
Socialist parties, but their means of attain 
ing that end are radically different. 

The Socialists base their program on polit- 
ical action and, to some extent, industrial 
action—tho general strike, 

The co-operators base all their hopes on 
economies action. 

The Socialists exereise their 
voters and workers. 

The co-operators exercise their power as 
consumers, ‘To them political action is in- 
cidental; it may be employed to defend the 
movement against restrictive legislation; to 
force the capitalist to fight fair. 

The co-operator believes that it is as con- 
sumers that the people hold supreme power. 
The capitalist unconsciously demonstrates 
this fact in his attitude toward the people in 
these two positions; as workers he spurns 
them, as consumers he prostrates himself 
before them. 

The co-operative movement’s program is 
purely constructive. It does not really set 
ont to destroy capitalism, but the fact must 
be recognized that, as co-operation hecomes 
established, so capitalism must wither. 

The life of capitalist trade is absolutely 
dépendent on the support of the people as 
consumers, If the people gradually build 
up a new source of supply outside of capi 
talism, superior to it, then capitalism must 
decay, die of starvation, 

This is the co-operatoi’s tasin argument 
But incidentally he adds: 

iT Socialist depends on majority action 
The co-operators would not ‘an intelli- 
zent minority to wait for ignorant ma 
jority, 

The Socialist 


power as 


eannot begin reconstruction 
until he has captured the political machin- 
ery of the state, ‘ 

The co-operator has already begun recon- 
struction. What are those big industries 
of the wholesale societies but the nucleus 
of the National industries of the great in- 
dustrial democracy of the future? 

Both movements must cduecate the ignor 
ant majority, but beside the abstract argu 
ments of the Socialists the co-operator pre- 
sents the concrete facts of what he has al- 
ready accomplished The Socialist can only 
promise. Th co-operator makes good at 
onee One talks, the other acts. 


Lincoln County’s Plans. 
I CAN give you one instance of a 

Local Farmers’ Union which has a 
co-operation fund. This fund is 
made by each member paying in one 
dollar or more. At the regular meet 
ing it is decided as to what is needed, 
and the secretary is ordered to buv 
sugar, coffee, rice, ete. 

It is hoped that a Lincoln County 
Creamery Association will soon be 
organized, and result in establishing 
a@ creamery as some of our sister 
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counties already have, and thereby 
command a better price the year 
round for their milk and butter. 
Other co-operative enterprises 
spoken of are a laundry for farmers’ 
wives, and a building and loan asso- 
ciation, in which loans to farmers for 
the purpose of buying real estate, 
stock, and machinery might be made. 
Ss. L. BOLINGER. 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


Basket aad ited uicuuy, 


BE ARE having our regular 

monthly county meetings and 
are receiving sealed bids for groceries 
and other goods and are buying from 
the cheapest house. We have made 
several attempts to build a_ local 
warehouse, but have thus far been 
unsuccessful. 

Have taken decided steps towards 
cotton gins and in one instance have 
installed basket and barrel machinery 
for the manufacture of truck baskets 
and barrels. Our greatest trouble 
is getting attendance in the local and 
county unions, this is doing unlimi- 
ted harm, but seems to be very hard 
to rectify. W. S. OVERMAN. 

Elizabeth City, N. C. 


The Spirit of Co-operation is Grow- | 


ing in Wake County. 


UR brethren have learned that 

there is a great saving for them 
in the buying of fertilizers. While 
Wake County is learning to co-oper- 
ate in buying we are eager to see our 
members co-operate in selling as well 
as in buying. Our business agent, 
who is in his office in Raleigh every 
Saturday is doing a great business, 
and is effecting a great saving to our 
members. There is a plan on foot in 
Wake County to establish a business 
in Raleigh, which we hope will add a 
great deal in bringing about co-oper- 
ation in our county, and in selling 
our products as well as buying. 

W. L. BAGWELL. 

Raleigh, N. C. 

We haven’t done very much in the 
way of co-operation in Madison Coun- 
ty. The Madison County Farmers’ 
Union Warehouse Company was start- 
ed last spring with a capital of $1,000 
and is getting along very well. It is 
run in the interest of the farmers to 
get his supplies as cheap as possible 
and to sell what he may have to 
the best advantage possible.—L.. C. 
Sprinkle, Marshall, N. C. 

Davie County has not done much 
co-operative work yet; there is talk 
of a co-operative creamery at Mocks- 





ville, which I think will prove to bea 
great blessing to the farmers. We | 


have done some co-operative work in 
handling fertilizers, but other inter- 
ests have not been looked after, as 
they should have been.—J. M. Wyatt, 
Mocksville, N. C. 


I don’t think there is any business 
carried on in Harnett County through 
co-operation. All that I know of is 
the buying of fertilizers and supplies. 
This is done through each Local, all 
ordering together. There have been 
some one or two stores, but they have 
gone down.—Z. J. Womack, Lilling- 
ton, WN. C. 


The ae of this county are slow- 
ly progressing. Some of the locals 
are going to put in a cotton gin and 
others a store. The membership is 
growing all the while.-—B. W. Wil- 
liams, Swan Quarter, N. C. 


The only co-operative enterprise 


started by the Union of Jones County 
is a storage warehouse. There has 
been some co-operative buying of fer- 
tilizers and groceries.—G. R. McDan- 
iel, Trenton, N. C. 


Bladen County has no co-operative 
enterprises. However, we buy con- 
siderable quantities of fertilizers and 
other merchandise through Union 
channels.—A. P, Edwards, Richard- 
son, N. C. 
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Take A Peep Into A Majestic Oven 


Before you decide on any range go to the nearest Majestic dealer—there’s one in nearly 
every county in 40 states—and let him show you the perfect Majestic oven. 
Because the Majestic is put together with rivets so that all joints 
and seams remain absolutely air-tight always—because the body is 
lined with guaranteed pure asbestos board, covered with an iron 
prate— ren can see it—you are sure Of an even, dependable baking 
eat with ha/fthe fuel required in ordinary ranges. 
This is only one of the many reasons why you will select a 


Great Majestic 


Charcealiron ARANIGe 


A Perfect Baker—Fuel Saver 


Outwears Three Ordinary Ranges—ONLY range mad 
ae malleable iron and charcoal iron. Charcoaliron WON of 


RUST LIKE STEEL—malleable iron CAN'T break. 


All Copper Reservoir 
Its 15-gallon reservoir is all copper and 
heats through =— pee. pressed from one 
piece, setting ag e box. Turn lever and 
it is instantly cert away from the fire. 
Greatest improvement ever put in a range— 
increasing strength and wear of a Majestic 
800 per cent at a point where other ranges 
are weakest—many other exclusive features. 
Any Majestic dealer can furnish any size or 
or e Majestic Range with or without legs. 
rite today for tORNSE, * ‘Range Comparison.”” 


Majestic Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 39 St. Louis, Mo. 
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Get This Book ‘\. —_— 
About Telephones \ carn ial 
It is FREE ‘ 


Booklet 


No. 

ag next piece of machinery you buy for your farm should be 78 
a TELEPHONE. A TELEPHONE that will connect you to 

town, to your markets, to your neighbors and friends. Such a tele- 
phone and such telephone service is just as important to you and to your 
farm and family and as big a dollar-producer as a plow, harrow, or any ; 
other implement that helps you get your crops started. That is why we X 
call it a piece of farm machinery. This book tells you how you can build a \ 








line at minimum cost and equip it with 


Western « Electric 
Rural Telephones 





What you need, how much, and how to get it—in fact, for the opportunity to lay the facts before you. You 
the whole story of telephone line constructing. Tele- can have the benefit of our experience and that of our 
phone service will be a paying proposition for you. It experts in planning and figuring out the cost. We will 
will lighten your work and your worries, and enable supply you with everything. A telephone line is not 
you to get more work done. Surely, you have a few expensive. The work is simple and your boys could 
minutes’ time to find out how to get it. All we ask is put it up. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
SOUTHERN HOUSES 


Atlanta Savannah Cincinnati Kansas City Dallas 
Richmond New Orleans St. Louis Oklahoma City Houston 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 








(000% Returns From 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. Big 
money in place of t . $1,200 from 40 
acres the first year 0 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


ie » Hercules 
; Genuine: Steel 


Stump Puller 


You can clear an acre, 

° of stumps aday. 30 days 
s free trial. Guarante 3 
years. Special, introduc. 
vad pres proposition. 
Write today for 

. big free catalog. 

7 HERCULES MFG, CO. 

180 22nd St. 

s Centerville, 


4 i “ 
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FRICK —— 
be Se phigh i t{\ TINGS pan Hi Mii Ny si &) P= ATERIAT 


Obtain 1000 to 3000 Feet Extra Output Per Day 


Using same power and same crew. Vrite us for details of the valuable time savers, 
Variable Cable Feed—Quick Gig Bac Mach 1f-Oiling Pivoted Mandrel Boxes—Universal 
Ells and Dogs. The improved labor saving attachments increase output and reduce 


hs bay itt 














expense, Don’t think of buying a Mill till you write for our new Catalog. Every mill 
tested before shipment and protected by strong warranty. 


_FRICK COMPANY, Salisbury, N.C. “WafSissuuiorsic"™ 
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DURCC-JERSEYS. 


“Carolina Beauty” Single Comb Reds—Big, 
Pure-Bred Duroc-Jerse y 


handsome cockerels, $1 each 
Satisfaction eae 





Pigs—Ten wee ks 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


A 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers i i 


| isfaction 1 gus arante e od 


Single ‘Comb | Buff. Sruueseabat sockers 
and puilets, bred from first- ‘prize 








Murphy, Edgemoor, 
the rate of 4 cents a word, e 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens, ola 
name and address) counted as a separate 
Advertisements not accepted with- 


Rhode Island Rees, 
out cash with order. , 


Address Selma Stock Yards, 








) breeders and show birds. 
PM ce “White, Black, and Buff.’’ White 


+l 


Stamps accepted for amounts 





Write Woman's College, Meridian, 
known on application, 
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FARM MACHINERY. 


Arner 
Saw mills, shingle ‘mills, 
steam and kerosene 
g. Co., Box 534, Atlanta, Ga 
Don’t Tote Water—Let the air force it to 
the top of the house. i 
e Country Home.” 


RRR 
corn milis, water 


“Blac k- P rince, ie “four ye ars old, Mammoth eae 





e 8- -ye var-old — farm, 
parse br ood 1 mare, 1,100 pounds, bred to. a fine 





Traction Engine for Sale—Practically new, 





FP or gielh a ‘match | pair of ‘sorrel “ge ldings, 
tractor, used less than 90 days, at a bargain 
Maurice & Pumpelly, gentle: and safe, 


W. M. |. Watkins, Saxe, 





~Behibition and Util Sony Stock a Eee 
Black Orpingtons, i 











Heebner fodder cutter, , family, and ‘prise 


Harry Lee Harlle e, 








% Young's White Leg- 





~~ Registered “Gees “Horses—An | Inter- 
national winner at head of stud. 
2 made immune to cholera for life 
the simultaneous treatment. Montrose Farm, 
Timberlake, Prop., Orange, Va va. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. _ 


Aberdeen Angus Bull 





Complete Saw Mill Outfit for Sale--Mount- 


beltings complete. 





Turkeys for Sale— 








Calves—T UNS three 


HELP WANTED. 


nr PDAS 
en Wanted—To sell our washers and 
Favorite Washer Co., Honey Creek, 


two-year-old Wild 














land and conveniences. Hoisting nega 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 





“Wanted—A fe wo Jones, ‘Newport _Ne ws 








Ww anted - _— F amily 









“Age nts Wante mad ) 





value fer $1. ‘Address Huse © Con Atlanta, Ga. 


Tenant Wanted for T wo 50-Acre Farms— 
gyal vig soberness, honesty, 


w Farm, “Palmetto, 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, 








“Ww ante we or king ‘manage r 
who has knowledge, training, and experience 
in general farming i i 


V. iL Proc tor, Morrisville, 








ae wages expected. * Plant Co., Kates- | 
Pie cke ns Company, co sup, Sal e—9- month- old Po inte " bitch, 


high- -¢ class tobace oO 


akin for Menke 
structions sent tig 








Mr. Progressive Fa 
moments into money. 


in ler r—turn “your lk soageba 


Wilhelm, Rosman, 
*“dollar-a-month” 


_TWwo on MORE BREEDS. i 
Heifers: for Sale—Ten | of them | 





months for one 





mareo a ;> “ik and White 








“Whe ee the Dead? ? We. 
Yorkshire Pra ned 
ao a considering outer. Winners at lead- 


“MISC KE i L ANEOU Ss SEEDS . 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Ke 


Reynolds, (anand Forsy th . ounty. 


tieth Century light, Praca y cows; several cows 

Outfit sent free pure-bred Holstein bull calves, 4 months old; a — ene 
1% & 1% reat — Unquesti bly 

The complete book sent by ow sey bull e& nl re oa ae . 

any address on i 25. 

nearest office. Phillips-Boyd Publishing 

















DPD LDAP WWI” 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


LLL LISS S LIS IPL ISLS | 


as supe rinte nde nt 








aE Signa rs 
to farm on shares "1914- crop, with good peo- 








__Be autiful “Single | C ‘omb | 





Send full information. 
Mebrooks, Porterdale, G 














Rocke—_Win ners 








gistered Berkshire 
wood Farm, Troutman’s, by 








Berkshires—The 


Robert McMurdo, 


D. <td ht Newberry, 8.c, 





Boars- —rennnons 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 













Laced Wyandottes, 


\ Piedmont Business College, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taughi by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C. No vacations, Attend our 
Be hool if you want to secure a good position, 


Civ ~ Service — Bookkeeping, shorthand, 
eoawtitine, telegraphy, penmanship, ete, 
Any young lady answering this advertise 
ment will be iven three months free any 
course preferred. Positions secured, Spence’s 
Business School, Goldsboro, N. 


















Young Men and Ladies Learn | te graphy 
and typewriting in the South’s “Oldest and 
Best’’ Telegraph School. Indorsed by rail- 
way officials, Railroad wires in school. Big 
demand for telegraphers. Course completed 
in four to six months. Positions paying $50 
to $65 a month guaranteed. Rapid promo- 
tion. Big illustrated catalog free. Write 
today. Success awaits you in the railway 
service. Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 
383-A, Newnan, Ga, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
PRADA RRA nnn rns 
Wanted to Buy—T en carloads fancy, well- 
berried holly. Z. M. L. Jeffreys, Goldsboro, 
North Caro lina, 











We “are prepared to furnish you concrete 
tiling to drain your land. Albemarle Con- 
ere te < ompany, Albe marie, N. C, 


Crushed Oy ster Shells for Poultry — 100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Clean All Your Silver After Guests Arrive 
with Restor dissolved in hot water, No 
acid. Full-size package mailed, 25 cents. 
Agents wanted. Restor Mfg. Co., Newport 
News, _Virginia. 











Registered Essex sows, and gilts in farrow, 
service boars, and pigs; Poland China gilts; 
slaughter pigs; registered Jersey bull, and 
calves. Railway horsepower; Home-grown 
seed rye. Wanted: a good second-hand cream 
separator. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
North Carolina. 


“We pay the Freight and send you abso- 
lutely free a 6-Ib ‘pair feather pillows as an 
introduction along with your order enclosing 
ten dollars for our famous 86-lb feather bed. 
New feathers, Best ticking and equipped 
with sanitary ventilators. Satisfaction guare- 
anteed. Delivery guaranteed. Agents make 
big money. We also have pure goose beds 
at $15 and $18. Turner & Corn. well, Dept. 2, 
Memphis, Tenn., or Charlotte, N. C, 

















(OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 

er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us perenne — as 
to his honesty and busi resp 
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FARM SETTLEMENT 


on3400acresinSwleargia 
selected and approved byAgr. Dept. 


CENTRAL?’ GEORGIA RY 


The Central of Georgia Ry. has con- 
tracted with the owner of the best 
available tract along its lines to sub- 
divide and sell at reasonable prices 
on terms of one-third cash, balance 
in 3 years at 6%. Most of the farms 
have half or more cleared land. 
Farms sold only to white farmers in 


Farms of 25 
to 200 Acres 


If you want a Southern farm home, this 
is your opportunity. Write Lag Loaf 
a descriptive pamphlet and book 

bama and Georgia, the Home- decker? 
Opportunity That Was Overlooked.” 


J. F. JACKSON, Agricultural Agt. 
Central of Ga. Ry. 
275 W. Broad St. Savannah, Ga. 











Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C 
Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 

| willie, 2, -C, 
1,250 Acres Choice Farm Land. W. M. 
Carr, Lyons, Ga, 








Farms for Sale- me your wants. 


H 
have them almost any size. %. E. Prince, 
Raleigh, N. C. - 


‘Ago 


t= fo = eel 


eae 





From 5 “to 280 Acres of Excellent Land 
for saie. Write W. G. Clements, Morrisville, 
N.C. 


Wake County, N. 


2 miles of rail- 
road station. Good new fi om dwelling. 
Pp rice _$1,000. Reaves & Mckenzie, - Lori 8, Ss. C. 


4914 Acres—13 cleared, in six 






For Sale—Seventy-five farms, loc ated in 
eastern North Carolina. Write for circular. 
Joe A. Parker, Keal Estate, Goldsboro, N. C. 

500 Acres TLand—One mile station; no 
buildings, $12.50 acre. 56-acre improved 
farm, near station, $00. Lafayette Mann, 
Amelia, Va. 


Fa 











ms for Sale-——-Fertile and beautiful farm 
lands, water fronts and timber land on the 
Eastern shore of Maryland, Samuel P, Wod- 
cock, Salisbury, Md. 











$54-Acre Farm—$10 per acre, Marlboro 
County, four miles from Cheraw. Fifty acres 
ultivated, balance woods, Good house. Hick- 
eon Lumber Co., Cheraw, 8 C. 





Two 59-Acre Farms Ready for Use—On 

navigable stream, 3142 miles from Charles- 

; ton, and 2's frem Mount Pleasant, 58. Cc. 
| Sam R. Venning, Mount Pieasant, 8, C. 


hd ae ee 








Saturday, November i, 1913.] 
For Sale—Truck and melon farm, 
Parrish, Coats, N. a 
125 Acres—35 oD Good new dwell- 
ing; two tobacco barns, with other outbuild- 
ings. Price, $3,000. Reaves & McKenzie, 
Loris, S. C. 


~~2,000-Acre 


W. H. 








Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 


River, near Charleston. 250 acres open land, 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
fish, game. H, R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


jour 40-Acre “Farms—Right ‘in the cucum- 
ber belt of Suwanee County, % mile of rail- 
road station, for sale. Write for particulars 
and photographs of this year’s crop. Jack 
Green, Live Oak, Fila. 


For Sale: Small Farms—tTen and 20 acres. 
Best tobacco land in Virginia. Stop paying 
rent when you can buy a foe farm the 
same as rent, from $300 to $600. For infor- 
mation, write W. F. ‘Panke, Burkeville Va. 





For Sale—500 acres, two > miles from town; 
250 acres in cultivation; average 150 bales 
cotten, 2,000 bushels oats, 400 bushels corn; 
fine timber. One of best houses in State. 
A bargain, on credit. Allen Banks, Troy, 
South Carolina, 


Farms W anted——-We “have direct 
Don't pay commissions, Write 
property, naming lowest price. We 
ers locate desirable property free. 
Investment Association, 91 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





buyers 
describing 


Palace Bidg., 





Farms—ii you “want to buy a 
small farm cheap in North’ or 
lina, write us. No better 
Berries, tobacco and cotton all grown here. 
Reaves & McKenzie, offices 
N. C., and_ Loris, S. C 

‘Tobacco Land—F ‘ir est 
Guilford County; 900 
road, six miles from 


large or 
South Caro- 


tobacco 1 
acres, on 
Greensboro, 


macadam 
will cut 


in tracts to suit purchasers. One-fourth 
down, balance in one, two, three and four 
years. J. T. Morehead, Jr., Greensboro, N. C. 











“Excellent Farm, “Mules, T ools, W agon, ‘and 
All Feed—Located in Decatur County, near 
good schools, churches, and town, Good 
buildings. Pasture lands with fresh water 
near. Artesian well. 70 acres stumped, 
Good fence. Bargain. Write E. D. Lane, 
Don: ilsonville, Ga. 











help buy- | 
American | 


lands anywhere. | 


at Chadbourn, 
| 


a nd in } 


Cut-Over Pine Lands In “Wayne | County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Gocd water. $5 | 


to $10 per acre. Terms: 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and -— sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


Virginia Farme—it you u are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Va. 


For Sale—A “valuable 300-acre farm, 4 
miles west of Bentonia, Yazoo County, Miss, 
Most of land can be worked with riding 
plows; is very productive; well stocked with 
Bermuda, sage grass and lespedeza. Prac- 
tically all under 4-wire fences, Three ten- 
ant houses. Timber for posts and fuel. In 
four payments if desired. No better farm 
of its size in Yazoo County. For further 
information, write or see J. L. Sibley, Ben- 
tonia, Miss. . 











46 Acres—Five miles this city 
tered; four-room house, 
corn crib, chicken house (extra large); hog 
pasture; 20-acre cattle pasture; fine spring, 
extra good well; 600 cords wood on place’ 
extra fine tobacco land; one tobacco barn; 
mostly, gray soil, extra good for truck, dairy, 
and tobacco. All improvements made in 
past two years. $2,500 lowest price for same’ 
third cash, third in six months, and twelve 
months. If you don’t mean business don't 
write. Oscar F. Hege, Winston-Salem, — N. C. 


“Good Farming _ Land for Sale—One farm 
of 126 acres; 70 acres cle sared} sandy loam, 
red clay subsoil; high state cultivation. On 
R. F, D., six miles out from Clinton, N. C. 
Two farms 2% miles from Chadbourn, N. 
c., on good roads. One contains 140 acres; 
60 cleared; good barn, stables and tenant 
house; well drained; high state cultivation. 
Other 80 acres; 10 cleared. Both suited for 
strawberries, cétton, tobacco and all general 


eight-stall barn, 


crops. Terms to purchaser. For further 
information address T, C, Clute, Chadbourn, 
North Carolina, 

Farms for Sale by y Owner—376 acres s of 
highly improved farm land, one mile east of 
Pineview. Georgia, Wilcox County, with 275 
acres cleared and stumped. , Good eight- 


room dwelling, ten tenant houses. In one 
mile of good graded school and two church- 
es. Two settlements on place. Good water- 
works, furnished by artesian well, with gas- 


oline engine. Also 105-acre tract, with 65 
acres cleared; four-room dwelling and barn; 
on good public road; land fresh, right on 
railroad, Also some good town property for 
sale. Special reasons for selling. Jas. I. 
Bruce, Own-r, Finleyson, Ga, 

Fine Farm for Sale—1,155 acres; 300 acres | 


cleared, balance 
and covered 


in second growth hardwood 
with natural 
bluegrass, which grows from:12 to 24 inches 
high. Large herds of cattle can be raised 
without any attention. Cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts and a}! varieties of clovers and grasses 
an be raised on this farm as well as any in 
the Stat There are eight good tenant 
houses, but no large dwelling. The soil is 





ne-fourth cash, | 





well wa- | 





0 ; its elders eat. 
grass resembling | 


medium stiff loam, with clay: subsoil. Situ- 
ated 5 miles from Branchville. R. F. D. and | 
telephone lit by the farm. I will divide this 
place into two farms and sell each part sep- 


arately. per acre, or if divided into 
smaller s my price will be $16 per acre, 
J. Dudiey Woodard, Branchville, Va. 








For Sa Beautiful farm of 531 acres, 
and alse § 60 worth Buckhorn Lithia Wa- 
ter Co. stock This is a fine grain and to- 
bacco farin, Large 8-room residence and 
all other ssary buildings, All buildings 


painted One mile 


Railwe é i right on the great National 
highwa ur Canada to Florida. Land 
well fer wire. Pprine in two min- 
utes w . of my home, an get all the 
boarders 1 summer and winter at a big 
price, Tn) rds wood besides the timber, 
This is « < the prettiest places in the 
g00d « mur of Granville. Terms, one 

third cash ance in one and two years. 
Write mm: today. Price, $20,000. B. T. 
Hicks, fsuckhorn Lithia Springs, Bullock, 


North Carolina, 


from station on Southern | 


The Thanksgiving Dinner. 





(Continued from page i1.) 


deep kettle, fill 
plunge the 


with boiling 
pudding in. Boil 
five hours, keeping covered 
the time. When done, hang up for ten min- 
utes to drain, turn out carefully on a platter 
to serve. If it is not wanted for immediate 


water, and 
steadily for 
with water all 


use, leave in cloth, and reheat by boiling 
for an hour or so before using. 
Hiard Sauce, 
One-third cup butter, 1 cup sugar. Cream 


butter and sugar, and flavor 
Liquid Sauce. 
butter, 1 cup sugar; 


with vanilla. 


One-half cup cream 


together. Heat 1% cups water to the boil- 
ing point. Add butter and sugar; then 
thicken with i tablespoon corn starch or 


flour. Let boil about five 
constantly to avoid burning. After removing 
from stove, add any fiavoring desired. 
Cranberry Jelly. 
tart, juicy 
pounds 


minutes, stirring 


One dozen 
cranberrics, 2 
quarter and core the 


apples, 2 quarts 
granulated sugar. 
apples and place them 
in a porcelain-lined kettle with the cran- 
berrics, covering with cold water and stew- 
ing until soft. Strain through a jelly bag; 
add to the juice the sugar. Boil until it 


jells, skimming off the froth as it appears 
while boiling, pour into glasses and do not 


disturb 
pleasant, 
color, 


until it cools. 
tart flavor, and 


This jelly has a 
is of a beautiful 
Cranberry Mold. 

One quart cranberries, 2 cups sugar, 1 cup 
water. This is easily prepared and a very 
popular way of preparing cranberries for 


Thanksgiving dinner. Add the sugar and 
water to the cranberries, cover and stew 


until tender; 


then strain through a colander 
or seive, 


return pulp to sauce-pan and boil 

for ten minutes. , Fill the molds with cold 

water, and when they are thoroughly chilled, 

empty out the water, fill with the cranber- 

rics, and set in a cool place until firm, 
Rich Pumpkin Pie. 

One cup ccoked and strained pumpkin, 4 
cup sugar, 1% teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon each 
cinnamon, ginger and nutmeg, 2 eggs, 4% cup 
each milk and cream. Mix together the dry 
ingredients 1dd the pumpkin and the eggs 
Slightly beaten, and then the milk and 
cream gradually. Bake the pie slowly. An 
unusual, but delicious addition to pumpkin 
pie is 1 ounce grated chocolate, % cup black 
coffee, and a sprinkle of black pepper. 


The 















Turkey and Stuffing, 


There is nothing that adds so much to 
the flavor of a well-cooked turkey as thy 
way it is prepared for roasting and the kint 
of stuffing used. For stuffing: first dry out 
the bread for crumbs thoroughly in the 
oven; then crush with rollingpin and moisten 
with hot siock, or left-over gravy. When 
neither liquid is at hand, use. boiling water 
in which a lump of butter has been melted. 
Cover closely, and let stand for 15 minutes, 
then uncover and season highly with salt, 
and pepper. The additional scasoning which 
gives the dressing its distinctiveness is a 
matter of prefercnce. A little chopped on- 
ion may he added, or tablespoon of minced 
parsley, chopped celery or chopped pepper. 
Oysters cut fine and added with a little of 


their own liquor give the dressing a nice 
flavor. After the turkey has been trussed 
and stuffed, spread the breast, wings, and 


legs with a mixture of one-third cupful of 
butter, and one-half cupful of corn meal 
rubbed together. Place in a hot oven until 
the meal begins to brown, then reduce the 
temperature, basting frequently, at first with 
@ tablespoonful of butter and three-quarters 
of a cup of boiling water. After the turkey 
has begun to cook well, baste with the drip- 
pings in the pan. To cook properly, a ten- 
pound turkey will take three hours. When 
done, pour off the gravy from the bottom of 
the pan, and skim the fai from the top. The 
giblets have been cut up and _ boiled sepa- 
rately; they may be added to the gravy, to- 
gether with three cupfuls of stock in which 
they were cooked. Put the skimmed-off fat 
back in the pan, add four tablespoonfuls 
of flour; mix thoroughly and then pour the 
gravy on graduaily and cook about five min- 
utes, stirring constantly. 

MRS, JEFF DAVIS. 
Quitman, Ga, 





MRS. HUTT’S ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


Mrs. J. G. Green.—Yes, it is the 
England to not allow 
ble with their elders, 
“selfish and fashionable custom,’’ I believe 
you will agree with me that where possible 
to manage it, it is a wise, far-sighted policy. 
England became the first power of the 
world, because of men and women strong of 
body and of brain, Had their strength gone 
to the digesting of their food instead of the 
development of their brains the nation might 
not stand where it is The English custom 
is a recognition of this fact and so their 
women go to the trouble of preparing a sep- 
arate meal rather-than subject the child to 
the temptation of wishing the food it sees 
As soon as the child is old 
enough to freely digest the same food as 
sb a it is allowed to eat at the same 
table 


custom in 
children to eat at ta- 
Far from being a 


* *e * 


Sarah J.—Consumption has been proven 
to not be hereditary. It is however a fam- 
ily disease in that the bacillus which causes 
it may live in houses for years waiting for a 
weakened constitution in which to find foot- 
hold, Also the sleeping with windows clos- 
ed and the eating of ill-prepared food which 
has weakened the body of one member of 
the family is apt to have a similar result in 
the others, 

* * * F. 


Felda Smith.—I answer your 
connection with the above. The food for the 
consumptive suspect should consist largely 
of milk, eggs, meat, fresh fruit, and vegeta- 
bles and nuts. If you have been keeping up 
with our talks on foods you will not fry 
them and will use boiling temperature with 
discretion. I could not advise about exercise 
As a rule absolute rest in the open air is 


question in 


best but only your physician can judge as to 
whether exercise is best or rest and how 
much, 


zs 2 € 
United.—‘“‘What can the 
men do to fight the great white plague?” 
Understand it. That is all. “Out of the 
fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 


United Farm Wo- 


(21) 
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28,000 Perplexed 
Women Who Keep 
House and Wanted 


Something New 
and Different 


For the table, a new recipe, 
new way of doing something, 
a quicker way to wash, iron 
or clean; new menus. These 
women wrote to us and each 
one was quickly and fully 
answered by mail in a per- 
sonal and direct way. 


Thousands of women wanted to 
know how to buy or cook or serve 
more economically: how to meet 
the high prices of food: how to 
feed their men folks or their chil- 
dren—zin short, all the problems 
of the housewife. 


Naturally, this is a strong and 
leading department in the work 
of a magazine like Zhe Ladies’ 


Home Journal, and there has been 
perfected back of the magazine one of 
the most effective domestic-economy ser- 
vices possible, with two expert household 
authorities as editors. And these stand 
ready to smooth all perplexities of the 
housewife who doesn’t know or who has 
become weary and wants something new 
or different: anewimpulse: anewidea: 
thought: ahelp. What housewife doesn’t, 
after keeping house for years? 


And the help is given quickly by mail: 
direct, personal and fully. And nothing 
is charged for it to any reader of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, A booklet, entitled 
**The Story of 600,000 Invisible Hands,”’ 
tellssomething about thisservice. A postal- 
card request will bring a copy. 


A year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
by mail, costs $1.50, or it may be bought from 
any Newsdealer or Boy Agent at 15 cents a copy. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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. oe MARKETS. ORIGINAL AND FEN 

(Report Furnished by Barbee @ Co.) i 

October 22 | GENUINE ( 

Seriet middling it |] More Big Fence News! 
More Farm Profits! 

















| Cabinet |} 1 \ \ \\ gy Ny Ha! Ht er f Flour, Hay and Grain. 
o. K5. it \ 1] y ) 
Complete | }iP— tae / : : ! (Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
with 30 2 | 4 >] . » herr . ? inam* 
Flour—per barrel—wholcsale prices: 
Price = c Mf High grades $5.15 @ $5.60 
$20.00 __ ae Fx } \ ai ee | | Lower grades 1.40@ 4.90 
— i ' = t Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel . -94 6) = 


No. 2 mixed r ; | 
Timothy hay, per ton .. 23. \ Durable, 








American Steel 























> 2E>> Depa >> eo SS 





ents Get Catalog. 


Buy. a or "Tool Cabinet Now | Snowdrift sidieeeentig ce 08 3. a niece better! Best news is, 


Compound, tierce basis . 8khe heavier galvz anizing. Positively does not 
You'll find lots of repairing and odd jobs to be done about the Die Mrds tierce basis 2%c | f chipnorcrack. More years of fence life. 


place during the coming winter. Buy a Keen Kutter’ [col Cabinet , ‘heese, full cream cessercceees ISK No extra cost to you. More farm profits. 
now and be prepared for all kinds of work. aaa: More cond 

good news is, perfectly uniform 

Meats. fabric. Improved automatic machinery, 


; m | Hams, sugar-curea i | § the reason. Wo extra cost to you. Larger 
i | Reg. ribs, 40-45 rae 12 @12%e | | business enables us to keep down prices. 
: Hh Your choice of Bessemer or Open 
| Hearth Steel. 


SAVANNAH COTTON ; in either case, “Oe ecotlen. = a 
quality is famous. It applies to all tools and cutlery— | | (Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Mditer | Dealers everywhere. Sce them 
every article which bears the Keen Kutter trade mark. Ss The Cotton Record.) FRANK BAACKES. Vice-P , 
Men should know how superior the Keen Kutter Safety : | October 22. ae tce-Hives, and Gen, Sales Agent 
er } American Steel & Wire Company 
Razors are to all others. ‘They have the natural ‘‘hang"’ a Low middling -- 13% Chiongo, New York, Cleveland, Pitishureh, Denvers 
that makes shaving a simple and easy matter. = 5 | M iddling . 5 wi 35 UD. 8. Steel Products Co., Sen Franciseo sti 
Always remember that the Keen Kutter trade mark apo aagarenem gene: — 
guarantees money back from your dealer if you are not ‘ , ' 
Cottonseed, carload lots 
absolutely satisfied. 4 ms Cottonseed meal, per ton 
**The Recollection of Quality Remains pA ego Cottonseed hulls, per ton 


fte F ; 
oni ant Af er the Price is Forgotten.” one ij na The market has rebounds sharply from 


a the depression noted a@ week » <A single 
Hf cot at your dealer's, write us. F week has sufficed to recover practically en 
SIMMONS HARDWARE Cco., Inc. pr 3 tirely the decline of about a month. The 


























Total sales—hbales 





St. Louis New York Philadelphia T 5 main influence was the advent of coid weath- REE eee : ; 
Minneapolis Sioux City P Wichita oleda er in the Cotton Belt, frosts having been Increase crops 50 per cent by draining off the 
af | ; surplus water with “‘Chattanooga’’ hard burned 


pretty general, except in the lower part of : “4 : 
the western section, or central and southern , Claytile. The richest soil and plant food washes 


MILL 20 PER Texas. The recovery has been in the face of rt eo er iw. wet cages land; 4 yeas a 
- u er 00 n = a heavier movement, especially in the At-. that bottom land you can make it yield the best 
4 ENDS = ROLL |[> lantic States. There has been quite an ac- Crops onthe farm, We sell the very best hard 
Excellent low-cost Roofing for barns, pack houses, dairies, corn cribs, sheds, ete. Gives — tive demand, and the cotton is passing into Pree pamphlet on drainage a eee 
protection equal to highest-priced rubber roofing. Exactly same as our regular Spotless | consumption as fast as it is received, ther We also manufacture vitrified well curbin 
Roofing except in shorter lengths—two to five piéces in roll. In making our Rubber Roof- Rome ue unwitldy accumulation 24 — oy face the only material known for exeluding all eon: 
ing, if a defect occurs, the bad piece is cut out and destroyed, leaving a short length of per- fered i dies meee Pek yg Mee oy Pea taminations and for keeping your well pure 
fectly good Roofing called a millend. Prices on mill ends are less than for full length Roof- ie: are being made at the advancing scale of | sweet and clean 


ing. Put upin rolls containing enough to lay one hundred square feet and allow for laps. " ° e 
Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 


urnished with nails and cement. Guaranteed satis- 
factory. 1-Ply, 35 lbs., 78c; 2-Ply, 45 lbs, 99c; 3-Ply, AP ed hs, os 2 AR hate rach ge pgm etaapeees 
55 lbs., $1.20 per roll. Quick abheame nt from Rich- 1 dean dhe “fe 5 Ma t te dahil a gene “ Re ‘st thos Company 
6A Ts little freight. Free Samples and Catalog. : — ay hag Leto abe = Be ee apa 


districts where there was most chance for Manufacturers 


ta veal further production, where the crop was lat- wAT . 
(D071 ESS(0 % 15 Shockoe Lane Gat ante BUR Ohgana’ Kapes ie Riva CHATTANOOGA - - TENNESSEE. 
; est anc h plant still taking on fruit Ce ’ 
Teg 1g Richmond, Va. | ports from the sections skipped ar ‘ 


THE SOUTHS MAN ORDER vt effect that n was left to " "7 
There has been % I versal] the : FEATHER BED BARGAINS 
. A egecabh deh ahi ame : ‘ iis Lee Send us $10.00 and we will sh‘p you one firet close 
COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 2p SEZ che SS IN lor ae Str enh ree new 40-pound Feather Bed, one pair 6-pound New 
lar @& month ag + prevailing io ; Feat er ;illows ($2.50), one pair full size Blankets 
a Ww enters arot 14,000,6 bales r¢ ($2.90), one dandy Comfort full size, ($3.00), 2 7 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. ae a ee 0,008 bales oF 2 | Sie teee tide ase ee ae 
Cottonseed mea a as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hog: Sheep end Seats. is already so well known as to he world will require about 1 0, 90u¢ 8 ever offered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
need nocomment. Bur it is not so well kiown that COTTO 8) AL is equally valuable ‘ps a FEED at ruling 1 ices ~ the, pei ce 2 sul ge ae is eine for aston time only wel fi 
FOR HORSES AND wt S. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler. lebmenty of the South Carolina Experiment a Wa wr abit to the Lat ace Daan anavonnen Hlanue SOUTHERN Cearnnnea 
fe ys ki f atic Gitccel St i are Pr consul 10) au and ord lanks. 
laced Pitt recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses as yet. It is the realization o fpeletoaee oo { PILLOW CO., Dopt. 1189, Ge eboro, N.C, 
tions which has enablec h rket to yi 
“I would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would ris AGRE URaoe. tte avy s ie pressure os 
rather have two: ounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good Nich waditiacns ta: to. te PU ERIE SS cll ea aie ogi z a 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- iiven tie aceatéatoorossire 1a°velt ; DON'T BUY FEATHER BEDS 
ing an ali-corn ration.” while price aie eg mpting eno ont Be e or pillows from anyone at any price until you get * The 
Let us send you f-ee booklet, full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad, moderate selling as the cotton is ready, r Book of Truth,’ our Big New Catalogue. wit gives you 
dress, The Bure.u of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRU SHERS’ ASSOC IATION, 808, Ma.n Street, is no occasion at all for undue haste. There | tight prices on feather goods, blankets, and ect., direct 
Dallas, Texas. is little danger of ariet vottine away, from America’s largest factory to you. Write a postal 
s ] danger of the market getting away . 
from us this year. It looks like a good idea | today. Agents Wanted. 
to keep back a part of the crop to get the AMERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW CO. 


benefit of the higher level which is to be ex- Dept. B, Nashville, Tenn. 


| PURE-BRED POULTRY |' f ‘ pected when competition is keener and the 
| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


| § NOT JIN 2 supply reduced. 
EGGS $2.0_Pex_sirmine or 13 Zag 77a, | < 
| “Too I LATE TO CL ASSIFY, 7 








is generally recognized that the frost 

































































NORFOLK COTTON. 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 


B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas (Reported by Eure Harris & Co., Norfolk, | 


1 
| 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin E Virginia. ) H 


and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for11. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and Good middling 1 = miter ees ae 
won 3firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. Strict middling { { For Sale—Bourbon red turkeys. Mrs. C. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. : Middling A. Nicholson, Wilmington, Va. _ 

NEVIN POULTRY YARDS m™ That smooth, rich tobacco goes te Strict low middling 33 - Duroc-Jersey Pigs—For prices, etc., write 
3 > , « . teins } . 

Uncle Joe and Ned, Props..R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N C. — ‘°, the pee ll er Tone steady. | W. 1°. Kelly, Cleveland, N. C 
from the Piedmont section o ; ~ For Sale—One pure-bred “Poland China 


= | | 
| North Carolina. Get a plug boar. Write today for price. Will Howie, 
Young Mammoth Bronze Turkeys from your dealer. © RICHMOND LIVESTOC oe Peed 
nufactured by Bees src inc ae eae 
FOR SALE. Hatched out the last of May and the “ : (Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. Pay - ar ays ia inet 
first of June, 1913. Toms weigh 14to18lbs. Single | | BAILEY BROS., Inc., Walon hieek Wards, Richmond: Vad > Reg istered Ber ir 6 Pg ee ee 
Toms, $4.50 to $5.00 each. Good nice hens $3.00 | | WINSTON-SALEM N, 6. short pug h s; best of breeding. 10} 
each; in pairs $7.00; trio $10.00, Allfrom first prize October 26, beauties lL. vice, Unionville, N. C. a 
winning stock and extra prize of $18.00 lamp at Bicara taut ee ows $7.85 @e7.75 asi Wace aa, A ae en 
Piedmont Fair. . “best, t . tee ig _ Earn Mone} se, sell, advertis est 
Medium to good 5 o safety razor H automatic stropper evet 
OLIVER J. CONRAD, AGENTS A BRAND NEW Common to fair ‘ f made. Cole Razor and Stropper Co., Char- 
R.F.D.No.2, Winston-Salem, N.C. LIGHTER : 
= 


October 24. For Sale =o roc he t, embroidery. Louise 
Craig, Lancaster, 8S. C. 




















Heifers—-Best, per cwt, ......... 5 57 lotte, N. C. 
Novel watch-shaped Livhter. Oper. Medium to good tno op texSes = = — ae 
> ated with one hand; gives an instan, ‘ stag i > Wanted—A vxood spey cow, giv larg< 
Fe taneous light every time. No electric- | Q)6 pie i, aa _ ; perce ntage butter-fat: easy milker, and suit- 
: ity, no battery, no wires, non-explo- Ee ee OWN o-FOm 8.20 able in every respect for family cow. W. H. 
COC KERELS. | BA siver does away with matches. Laghts Medium to eoed 25 4 Golds Se ee 
| . 2 C mon to fair 2 @ 25 lds mith, § thern Pines, N. C. 
e ae — your pipe, ets e fg hi ommon to fz 3. @ Bf pinion’ ears eT ~ > a 
s , se \ gas jet, etc andy thing Oxen, per cwt .. if 5.25 H ym igeons, 50 cents. White Tyan- 
Early Hatched, Pure Bred, $2.00 each. ~ » 7% for the end of your chain. Bulls, per c : “o5@ 6 P find w ate f erpuN “Le fhorn cockerels, 
Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, * . Tremendous seller. W rite) Gajves——Extre ae Oak, 9. > 10. ee! SAAT oR eat Wine Jeceay GAGE 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, White and “Ss poe eg holesale terms arEAtid BOA = Benbow Farms, Oak Ridge, N. GC 
si Orpingtons. White and Brown Leg- > . ; co. Wolwd cows. Dir y .25.00@65.0 eee omens agp ream 
Orns. | L. Brandt 97 Oo  Hogs—Best, per cwt a | r Sale-—-152 acres ttaway 
st, t. : f ; z ilaa Wess : rht 
A. & M. College and Experiment Station, 148 Duvea St.. Mean - a., 5% mil 8 from Burkeville, Good bright 


1 aAeCO Aa ling , 
Sows and obacec land, dings all new. 


West Raleigh, N. C. aS - is and ags 5.00@ 7.! fenced, and good One mile to church 
i AG E. N I ‘ sey aac to ‘fair ®toa 2 and school. or particulars, address John 
.— “ ie hae la Ott, Burkeville, Va., Route 1. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST Give $1 stick pin and cuff link ars Lambs 50@ 7, ea oe era 
Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff : A free with every sale to introduce our Mr. Brown Blevins, of B: ikersville, Mitch 
; ’ ; ‘ . | ell County, N, C., has a 83-year-old registered 
Leghorns ane White Rocks. Catalog free FA line of neckwear, hosiery, etc. 4-in. 2ed Poll bull to sell. His sire was Nerler 
ee w OOLLEY ; _—, tte, N.C tl H one, 4-in-hand, something new; 12 NEW YORK PRODUCE. od de ian takes bef iy pe pea ee imported. by 
ala (iesatiated dda Moos colors; 5 styles. Big seller. Good (Reported by F. J. Root.) Vv Hills, and sold in 1902 for $1,200. The 
profit, Joyce made €18 in one and ee a E of this bull is my 1,800-pound herd bull, 
. , B one-half days, Handsome leatherette Reeeeetee cess Ren. W. B. Meares, Linwood, N. C. 
GET MY CATALOGUE before buying ; pocket folder outfit free to workers, i. es, $2.50@3.5 er barrel for Green- = - = — : =: ge pa 1 
BUFF ORPINGTONS Write quick for terms and outfit, : 68; Jon: thans 2.50 1.50; crabs, @' c Ee. ur wn Farm-—V > . al oe ve 
Bargains in breeding stock 4 THOMAS TIE CO ears, 92.4 1 ) barrel Quinces $3.50 number of s a "i we vill Be whi 
" 7 r é - 5 } 1 eache @ $1.25 - be sett on red t ng one-third of 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 2055 WEST ST.. DAYTOM, O. a eee Pp ay page ce Sha eined Sm Bh ge hres are 8 git ae ments as 
9 ner i s ) yarticulars 
E> 





Common to fair 


















































7 " at ‘ ‘ — Southiands Champion White Piymontn$ Rooks. *reamery itter, 31 factory, 244 seat Shafi 

WHETE LEGHORN COCKERELS A 2, Box 431 RB tt, Tennes | 24%c¢, Cour ergs, 2 m1) and more P tank Buildi 
Several Fine White Leghorn Cockerels for sale. The best is none too good. hoice. 

$1.50 each while nas last. : ee asd Mess ef, per barrel, § 15 Mess pork, Ren iber that if what you wish to buy 

Ve-d Peterson, Agr. You can make money soliciting subscrip- | go a) 94 9 is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 


23. 24,25. 
Murireebere, tions for The Progressive Farmer. Write | New wheat, 94¢ for No. 2 red. Corn, 76%c. | you can often get it by putting a little no- 
Normal College Farm enn. ; for terms. Oats, 44c. : | tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 











Saturday, November 1, 1913.] 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 








BERKSHIRES. 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500 

Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion - ‘ag at | 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 19 H 

Offspring of either Boar for sale at send ng prices. 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


0 Pure-Bred Berkshire Hogs 


I Will Sell At Auction 
November 12, at Spottswood Farm 








1% miles from Raleigh—on car line— 
the above,— consisting of tested Brood 
Sows, Gilts ready to be bred, young Boars 
and young Sows that will soon be ready, 
and pigs from 8 to 10 weeks old. 

All of the offering is of the choicest 
breeding, and carry the blood of the 
Champions of the Berkshire family—close 


= Catalogs ready November 5, to be 
had on application. Write for one. 
B. P. WILLIAMSON, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


XM S 
PINEHURST BERKSHIRES 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED BLUE RIBBON 
HERD OF THE CAROLINAS 


We Now Offer a Lot of Fancy 
Spring and Summer Pigs 


200— TWO HUNDRED —200 


head to select from, inspection 
solicited. Inspect our exhibit 
at the great State Fair. 














Address, 


PINEHURST FARM 


Pinehurst, N. C. 

















‘A DOLLAR, DOWN AND 


: d — > 
SOLD ON INSTALLMENT PLAN 


sa 
OCCONEECHEE FARM. 
A PEDIGREE, WITH EVERY Pi67 DURHAM.NC. 


Write us. 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the following 
States have been suppl'ed from our great herd: New 
York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolin a South Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississip rida, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Porto Rico. 
show purposes a spec : 
THE BLUE RIDGE “BERKSHIRE FARMS, 

Asheville, N. C. 


ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 


PRIZE BERESHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee's 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack. Address 


Pr. W. WORDEN, Mer., Tullahoma, Tenn. 























Pure Bred Berkshire Pigs | 


Now ready to pal : ae 10 weeks old, = few pairs 
not related. Also nerd 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
SYCAMORE, VA. 


Cc HESTE Rn Ww HITES 


wee 


‘stock oF THE BEST 
0. 1. C. ’S Pure Bred 5 | Piscalhew cd 


3 aged herd boars, shee ca bred and 
open gilts and pigs, for sale. 
N BROTHERS, 
R. No. 2 Bedford City, Va. 


DUROC- JERSEYS. 





wee 





PY 


Duroc-Jersey Swine 


at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and 
two-months-old pigs. This is your chance. 
Write for prices and descriptions. All are 
of the best breeding. 


- FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 


“THE HORSES YOU 


WANT ARE HERE’’ 


Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 
Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms. 





STALLIONS 


est freight. 





Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. , 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


GELDINGS | 
and Fox Trotters, 


MARES 
Walkers, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- | 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. | 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN 8S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 


“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 











November 


Best Island and Tennessee 
Blood 


SOLD AT AUCTION HILL CREST 


Particulars and catalogue 





DISPERSAL SALE 


Hill Crest Farm Jerseys 


VILLE, TENNESSEE. Take Broadway and Hillsboro cars to farm. 


Address 
a HARRY SMITH, Manager, R. R. No. 5, West Nashville, Tenn. 


4th, 1913. 


Imported and Tennessee Bred Cows. 
Twenty Choice Heifers and Calves. 


FARM, HILLSBORO ROAD, NASH- 


furnished on application 














| DUROC-JERSEY PIGS: SOWS, °° 


|,all sold; unfarrowed sow pigs all booked, some 


fast 








Our farms are devoted exclusively to the | 


Kentucky, | 
eer kshires for foundation and | 


| reasonable pri 


Tamworth Show Boar 





BERK SHIRES 


At the recent Congress show the get of STAR VALUE for the third time won Champion- 


ship honors making him the Premier breeding boar of the world. 
on of the 1910 Champion Keystone Baron Duke, 


sons alsoas 
fine pigs and then we have extra fine sows. 


To close them at once we offer three fancy bred gilts at $50.00 each; 


We have one of his best 
They are siring some mighty 


six open gilts $30.00 


to $40.00; boars ready for service at $30.00 to $40.00; pigs both sexes $15.00. 


These are the long bodied, short headed, f 


registered with extended pedigree 


ancy marked, easy feeding, growthy kind, all 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 








w Pigs 





fine boars on ha nd; write quick, they are going 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 











and Gilts | i 


MONTROSE FARM DUROC-JERSEYS | | 


Home of Gold Bond Again and others of his class, 
Bred sows and gilts. Young service boars. High 
Low price. 
HN F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 








Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 
Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 








ROYALLY BRED DUROCS 
At special prices for 60 days. Bred Gilts, 
Bred Sows, Service Boars and Pigs, all ages. 
L. M. Whitaker & Co., Fayetteville, Tenn..R.F.D.1 


GEORGIA HERD DUROC JERSEYS | 
The oldest herd of Durocs in the South. 1000 
pound boar at head of herd. Prolific strains 
of Ohio Chief, Col. and Crimson Wonder 
families. C. E. VANCE, Calhoun, Ga., R. F. D. 3. 


TAMWORTHS, 

















All ages. English, Cana- 


TAMWORTH dian or American bred. 
PIGS arrowed by 700 to 900 Ib 


hampionsows andsired 
by 900 and 1100 Ib. Grand Champion boars. 
3 € the Apher Fogo d 
id 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C.. 














Gray’ $ Ferlestin’ Jr. 20313 
Poland Chinas / A Superior Lot of Pigs by 


“Gray’s Perfection Jr.” and 
other noted boars. The best strains of living hogs 
| represented in this herd. 


| Sows of all ages. Send to headquarters and 





JERSEYS. 


PPP PLL LL LL LLPELLLLLSLL SI SLLS LSS IS 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 


NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


YOUNG STOCK, ALL AGES 
FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
BUY A PRIZE WINNING SIRE 
Rochette’s Harry 107050—born Nov. 15, 1911, 
2nd Prize Senior Yearling, Tenn. State Fair 
1913. Sire, Rochette’s Golden Lad 78218—Ist 
Prize and Grand Champion at Tenn. State 
Fair for two years. Dam, Lad’s Mona Belle 
236848—from Tennessee’s best Butter Fat 
family. Price and pedigree sent on appli- 


cation. 
EWELL FARM, Spring Hilt, Tenn. 




















Sows in pigs and Boars and | 
get the | 


| best, from the oldest and largest nena of Poland Chinas | 


| in this State at one- 1. Western pric 
Address B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 








HOLSTEINS. | 


PDD Arn. 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


To promote general prosperity and their 
own business, bankers in many parts of the 
country are buying pure-bred Holsteins by 
the carload and selling them on time to the 
farmers of the community. 

Every year it becomes clearer that with 
large yield cows the cost of milk and butter 
production can be brought down to a point 
that makes dairying profitable. 

A herd of pure-bred Holsteins is an in- 
vestment that combines safety with large 
dividends. 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, See’y. 

Box 180, Brattleboro. Vt. 








PERCHERONS 


LLL LLLP IPI LLL LLLP DLL IN 





Kentucky Jack and 
Percheron Farms. 
We have the biggest herd 
of big bone, Kentucky, 
Mammoth jac in the 
country and a splendid 
lot of Percheron stallions 
and mares and also a few 
plantation horses. 
Special prices to those 
who buy this fall. Cataiog 
ready, November Ist. 
Write or visit our farms. 
COOK & BROWN, Propr’s 
Lexington, Ky. 


a 


ee 


\ 














“PURE BRED” PERCHERONS AND BELGIANS 


We have ai all times Stallions, Mares and Fillies 
for sale, at farmers’ prices. 


Cc. J. BARGER & SONS, Waynesboro, Va. 














SADDL AK RS AND 


PONIES. 
“SADDLERS AND 
SHETLANDS. 


Stallions, mares, colts and 
fillies. Some splendid gad- 
dle mares, geldings, planta- 
tion horses and also nice 

rivers i 
Shetland ponies. 


land pony. Write for catalog 
or visit our farm. 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 





i—978 Pound Hog—B 


See What Our Mammoth Black Hogs Do 
In The Hands Of Our Customers. 


Wallburg, Davidson County, N. C. 
Dear Sir:—I have killed the Mammoth 
Black pig I bought and he 
dressed net 978 pounds. 
(Signed) hi 
ire selling these 
low price of $10 each, $15 per 
they are going fast. Have a fine lot of 
pure bred Poland China at same price. 
Reference Bradstrect & Dunn’s Agency, 
or any bank in Creensboro 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


from you 


GUYER. 


We are pigs at the very 


pair and 











Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
ces. All well bred and none but 
good in ay duals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D, J. LYBROOK, Mgr, R. 1, Winston- Salem, &.<. 





The Grand Champion 
Winner at Lowa, Mic h., 
and the Great International Livestock shows 
rantee him to equal this record this 
ow fix, near 1000 pounds. Price $500. 
cts for saie, 
. WARREN MORTON, 


ene » Wis. 


Russeliville, Ky. 


Tamworth Shoats 


Extra fine li.ter furrowed May 19th. Boars and 





OWS, 


| Ready for delivery after Western Carolina Fair, Oct. 10, 


THE MANOR FARM, Asheville, N. C. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars ll pure-bred. 


5 ae BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 








SHEEP. 


OAK CROVE FARMS 
“ssex and Poland China noes: 
ms and Essex pigs also. 
grown boars, one x, and one Poland China. 
> shipment. 


L. G. JONES, - Tobaccoville, N. Cc. | 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

Angus Cattie-—A few 
ractin ices—the broad-backed, short 
eged, kind. Bred in the purple. 

Also registered Percheron stallions of the 


show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farins, Jeffersenton, Virginia. 


HER EFORDS. 


Offers Suvuthde 
A number of fir 


’ 
Above stock for in 





chotce 


blocky 





LA VERNET HEREFORDS 


BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 





A Out of stretchy sows and 1000-lb. boars. 
Buy es and wi». Also Angus cattle. 
‘ J VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, I. 


Best herd in the South. 
Booking orders now. 


| Herefords 


GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky | 


} 
| 
| 


Write today for our free Trapa 
pers’ Book—tells you all about how 
to increase your catch, and inside factg 


k 


about how to get the most money out of furs, 


y, Best book for trappers ever published. Nou 


p= 

to-date trappers can afford to be without it. 

Our confidential information is very valu- 

Ca able and will be sent - BA a. monthly 
ney 


during the season—it means big money 
to trappe rs. All of the bev free for 


ay i the asking. Address 


ene i. ABRAHAM 
2 213 N. Main St., Dept. 101 St. Louis, Mo. 








Handy Book for Trappera 
If you are interested, 
we will send you this 
k free and kee p you 
cerita as to pricegon 
all kinds of Furs. 


it Will Attract All 
LU RIT Animais To Your Traps 
A large sample bottle for25c, Guaranteed to 
increase your catch or money refunded, 
It Advertises US To Satisfy YOU 
ST. LOUIS COMMISSION CC., 


| Dept. 16 208 N. Main St, St. Louls, Mo 


young “pulls at 





on’t ship a single fur to anyone 


F until you get our price list. It will prove: * 
bd .« that we pay highest prices for furs of o 
any concern in Americ \ 
# » We Charge No Commission 


Send us a trialshipment. Our higher 2=#'""" 
prices prove that it will pay 9g ygu a 
» to send us all your 
for FREE price ee today 
HILL BROS. FUR to! 
317 N. Main St. St. Louis,M 


hy 3 








[CATALOG ~ “Pr13 LA CRESCENT. MINNG 








ew 1914 Model 


Means Greater Service 
Greater Comfort 





Ten Days FREE 
TRY-ON 


Direct 
to you by 
Parcels Post 





FREE 
BOOK 


Let me send thig 
book to you by mail, 
postpaia. tead it 

more of 
with 
stecl 
with the 
springy, airy 
the shoe 
holds 
shape— 














always 

perfect 
never a “rundown” 
heel, broken aE 
warped sole, 
toe, twisied 
or cracks andl 
Before you think 
buying a i 
work 


shoes, get 


great book of 

facts and learn about 
this wonderful, foot- 
saving sole of seam- 
less Do not 
think of turning this 
page until you have 
sent for this free 
book. 


steel, 











I just spent $50,000 to improve my Steel-Sole Shoe 





I know and every wearer knows 


that my steel-sole shoes have always 
the “‘World’s Greatest Work 


the best shoe for mechanie, 


been 
Shoe” 
farmer, laborer, miner, hunter 

man or boy—-ever devised—the only 
light, practical, economical outdoor 
shoe Sut | not 
satisfied until I spent $50,000 more 
to make my 1914 Model 
better than ever. Now 
fied——and you'll be more than satis- 
fied with my new, improved, better- 


ever offered. was 
‘Steels”’ 


lm 


satis- 


fitting, better-feeling, better-service 
1914 Model ‘‘Steels.”” My Free 
“The Steel,” 


my 


300k, 


Sole of tells why-—- 


“steels” show why. 


Made in all sizes and heights. For 


men, sizes 5 to 12 6, 9, 12 and 16 


inches high. For boys, sizes 1 to 4 


No Advance in Price 


Cost of living advanced—-leather 


advanced teel advanced labor 


advanced the quality of my 


“steels” advanced—-but my price re- 
mains the same. 
Today 


eosts 


my steel-sole work shoe 


e 


you far less than cheap leather 


work shoes are sold for, and gives & 
to 8 times the wear. 

{ have kept my price level for five 
vears by spending thousands of dol- 


iars for new, rapid, automatie ma- 


chinery. You benefit by better 


price, quality and workmanship 





Leather work shoes are heavy, 


shapeless, clumsy, in comparison 


with my “‘steels.’’ I give you 
petual foot 


steels are foot-form-fitters and nev- 


per- 


comfort, because my 
er get “‘sloppy” or ont of shape. You 
pay less and pay less often for my 
shoes because they outwear pair af- 
old-fashioned leather 
shoes—-save $20.00 on your yearly 


ter pair of 
shoe supply. 

And 
“steels”’ 


here’s another point——-my 


are water-proof. No more 
chills, 


rheumatism 


wet feet, colds, 


foot 


pneumonia, 
and other 


Dry 


“wet 
troubles.” 
health. My 


Shoes. 


feet good 


are Good Health 


mean 


‘““steels”’ 


Relieve and Prevent 
All Foot Troubles 


Corns, Blis- 
and the 


many other foot troubles incident to 


Bunions, Callouses, 


ters, Chilblains, Flat-foot, 


heavy, leaky, shapeless work shoes 
are eliminated because my foot-form 
They 
They 


help your feet to good condition ana 


‘steels’ do not rub or irritate. 


are firm, restful, damp-proof. 


keep there. My ‘‘steels” cannot warp 


or twist out of shape. The steel sole 


is a natural arch support, made in 


one piece of especially prepared 


elastic steel. Do leather shoes give 


you this comfort and protection? Do 


these advantages mean nothing to 


> 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN, 128 racine sr. 
THE STEEL SHOE MAN RACINE, WIS. 





oe “ 


The growth of my business is un- 
equaled in the history of the shoe 


business. The daily output of my 


Racine factory alone is 5,000 pairs 


of “Steels.”’ 


This big suceess——this tremend- 


ous increase in sales is due to my 


Open-handed policy. { ask no man 


to take my word nor the word of mj) 


thousands of custoniers. I prove to 


every man, at my own expense, ev- 


ery word, every advantage, every 
feature of my steel-sole shoes. 

May [ prove to you? Read, sign 
and mail the Free ‘“‘Try-On”’ 
Mail it 


page. 


coupon 
now—-before 
Ask 


of 


below. 
this 


you 


turn me to make 


zood my guarantee satisfaction. 


Remember These 
Great Features 


My 1914 “Steels” are 
Lighter, More Comfort- 
able, Cost Less, More 
Economical, More Health- 
ful 


than any other work shoe ever made. 











lL mail your shoes direct by 


par- 


cel post-—deliver them to your door. 


You don’t even need to go to town 
after them and, because the capacity 


of my Racine factory alone is now 


far above 5,000 pairs a day, I can 
and will ship the very same day or- 


der is received. No waits, no delays 


—-no trouble to get my ‘‘steels.’ 


I Trust Your Judgment 
Mail Free “Try-On” 
Coupon 
address 


Write and 


plainly on the coupon below, or oa 


your name 
a postal, send it to me personally at 
once, and I will mail free and post- 
full particulars. 


PREE 


paid book and 


my 


My proof is yours 





risk or obligation on my part. 


Name 


Town 


County 





N. M. RUTHSTEIN, 128 Racine St., Racine, Wis. 


Please send me, post-paid, your free book, ‘“The Sole of Stee,” 
and full particulars of your Free Ten-Day “‘Try-On’’ Offer without 

















